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GUIDANCI 


PERHAPS the most 


IN THE GLENCOE SCHOOLS* 


ETHEL KAWIN 


unique characteristic of the guidance program of the 


Schools has been its emphasis upon the kindergarten-primary level 
iost crucial period for guidance. Gi idan 1s an organized move 
veloped first as vocational guidance; even when it began to broaden 

guidance, it continued to be for most schools a program of 


gh-school levels, with little or no recognition of th 


or-high and hi € 

needs of younger children In recent years there is a growing 

ion of the fact that successful guidance at the upper school levels 

be superimposed upon more fundamental guidance or adjustment pro 
which reach children in their earlier and more formative years, 

r. the better. Eventually, schools may oft ruidance to parents of 

I hildren may be reached 


] 


ol children 


increasing numbers of young chilaren 


igh nursery-school and child-care centers. At present, the greatest nun 
of children can be reached during the so-call! Srimary years, sinc 
of them are attending school at that level than in either preschool or 
periods. Furthermore, efforts to prevent maladjustments from develop 
during these early years const much more constructive and sig 
nt mental hygiene program than do s to reme serious problem 
itions which have been allowed to develop 
This all seems so obvious that one would ex} o find many guidance 
erams concentrating their major etiorts 1c study and adjustment 
eir first school years. We were therefore surprised to 


hildren during th 


rn—when we laun 


ched our Glencoe guidance program ten years ago 
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that we could discover no school system in which the major empha 
the guidance program was placed upon the kindergarten-primary years. \\ 
therefore had to blaze our own trail, and the adventure has prov 
stimulating and valuable an experience that perhaps a report of it m 
interesting and helpful to others who are also trying to attack their pr 


as nearly as possible at their “beginnings.” 


Glencoe is a suburban community north of Chicago with 
economic status much above the average. Its school system comprises 
elementary schools enrolling between eight and nine hundred chil 
Guidance in Glencoe is regarded as an integral part of the whol 
system—not as a separate service or a department staffed with speciali: 
whom a child is referred when he presents difficulties. It is concerned 
the study, understanding, and adjustment of every child. It must ther 
be concerned with curriculum, staff morale, teacher-load, ‘emotional cli: 
of classes, tensions of pupils and teachers, physical arrangements, an 
other phases of the school program. It must also be concerned with the | 
and community situations in which the children live during the major 
of day and night, when they are not in school. 


One cannot attempt to “guide” a child without considering one’s ¢ 
or objectives. To what ends are we trying to “guide’’ him? If guidan 
broadly conceived as an integral function of the whole school, in cooperati 
with the home and the community, the school may well begin by ask 
Why do we have schools for children? For what purposes do parents 
their children to school ? 


In Glencoe we believe that the schools exist for two fundam 
purposes: 


1. To help every child develop into a socially desirable kind of per 
—that is, into a “good citizen’ competent to live “the good life’’. TI 
implies that every child learn how to live and work happily with his fell: 


2. To help every child acquire the knowledge, understandings, 
basic skills which are considered essential tools in the society in which 
lives, and be able to use these to think and to solve problems as he encoun 
them in life 


These basic goals are obviously not the responsibility of the scho 


ilone;; responsibility for achieving them is shared by the home and by other 


3 
put 
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nity agencies. Education is a process which begins at birth, continues 
ghout life, and takes place twenty-four hours a day. The school, how 
has been developed by society as the community center through which 
its children can live and work together to attain these goals. To accom 
these objectives the school must really know its children, as well as its 
poses and goals. Every child is a unique individual; we therefore began 
guidance program in Glencoe by attempting to study every child as he 

{ the school system. 
The most important guidance function of the kindergarten teacher is 
ve each little boy and girl a feeling of “‘security’’ as he somewhat re 
tantly but hopefully leaves the protected environment of his home (when 
home is a “good” one) and eagerly but timidly adventures into the new 
1 of the school. Kindergarten teachers strive to give the child a feeling 
sat he “belongs” in this new and larger environment. How the child reacts 
his first school experiences is important; it may determine his basic 
lings and attitudes toward education and schooling throughout his life. 


STUDYING THE NEW PUPII 


When the guidance program in Glencoe was launched, mental hygiene 

ission groups for kindergarten and first-grade teachers, led by the guid 

nce counsellor, were held once or twice a month. As the meetings pro 

gressed these teachers decided to interview the mother of each of their 

pupils. A Parent-Interview Blank was developed in these group meetings 

It is a mimeographed form which is revised from time to time and is still 
Use, 

The interview takes place shortly after the child enters school, usually 
it school after school hours. Through this contact the teacher learns and 
records significant facts about the child's home background and family rela 
mships, his developmental history, his preschool interests and experiences, 


the problems that he has presented at home, and what his parents hope hx 


gain from his school experiences. 


* Integration of the school with other community agencies is accomplished largely 
ough the Glencoe Community Coordinating Council, established in 1938. This is 
operative organization of 28 village agencies, of which the school is one. The 

npetus for this Coordinating C cil came largely from Paul Misner, Superintendent 
petus for this Coordinating Council came largely from Paul Misner, Superintendent 

t Schools in Glencoe, as a logical outgrowth of a number of individual cooperative 
ects between schools, homes, and other community agencies 
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Such an interview at the beginning of the child’s school life ha 
found very valuable in establishing a friendly relationship between the 
and the home in the interests of the child. It gives the teacher a back 
for understanding the ¢ghild and helping him to make his first imp 
adjustments to the school. Heretofore it had been our experience tha 
child developed problems which baffled the school and the parent had 

sent for’’, the latter was at once on the defensive and all concerned 
to a bad start. We have found that when a friendly contact between 
and teacher has been routinely made before there are any particular 
of difficulty, tension is much less likely to arise in those cases in whi 
teacher must make a further approach to the parent because specific pro! 
have arisen in the child's school progress or adjustment. In those except 


cases in which the child has presented difficulties from the time he 
enrolled, the teacher may ask the guidance counsellor to participate in 
very first conference, to advise with the mother and the teacher con: 
the child's problems 

These parent-interview forms are filed in individual pupil cumul 
record folders for each child. A supplementary confidential sheet concer 
parental attitudes and so forth may be filed in the guidance office, avail 
only to the guidance counsellor. Periodic analyses and summaries of the 
gathered through such interviews can be used to give the school informa: 
and insight into home backgrounds, parental attitudes, family situations, 
other factors which are characteristic of the community and are import 
factors in child development, significant for the school program 

A cumulative record folder is started for every child upon school 
trance. In this the teacher records outstanding impressions of this new 
pupil as she observes and studies him in school and play-ground situat 
At any time that she or the parents feel in need of special counsel, 
may ask the help of the guidance or curriculum counsellors, or may s - 
advice from the school nurse, or from counsellors in music, art, crafts, - 
library, science, and physical education. The guidance counsellor is 
quently asked to observe a child in the kindergarten situation and to de 
whether his problems are sufficiently serious to call for special study at this 
early age. The pupil records are augmented by copies of reports sent 
parents several times a year. These reports are informal in type, and indicate 


the child’s progress in terms of growth as an individual personality, grow 


| 
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\a ember of the group, and growth in fundamental knowledge and 

¢ Parents are invited to ask for conferences to discuss these reports 
er they would like, or the teacher may ask for another conference 

ip 1c contents of the report indicate the need for further parent-teacher 

lat on. 

reneral, this cedure is f red f new | wl 

4 1) general, this same procedure is followed for any new pupil who 


he school system, at whatever grade-level. 


THE FIRST GRADI 


By the time the kindergarten youngster passes on to the first-grade 
obler the school knows a great deal about him and his home. The record 


ing significant material about him is passed on to the first-grade 


1¢ r to help her get acquainted with him quickly. She will, however, 
her own independent judgments of him based upon her own observa- 

and experiences with him, now that he is a little older and in a new 

n. Much has been done in the kindergarten to help these little boys 

rls learn to get along with one another in group situations and to give 

1 experiences that will help them develop readiness for reading and for 
r learning activities of the first-grade curriculum. Before they leave 


1 to meet their varying abilities, needs, and interests. It should be pos- 
e to do this satisfactorily at the first-grade level. Research studies indicate 
individual differeaces in the development and “‘readiness’’ of children 
rst-grade entrance are sufficient to require individualization of the schoo! 
ram and to provide a basis for an organized, cumulative guidance 
"ram. 
After the children have had about two weeks to adjust to their new 
ition, first-grade readiness tests are given to all first-grade pupils. Group 
elligence tests have been tried in the Glencoe guidance program but not 
und very satisfactory at these early age levels of kindergarten and first- 
ide pupils? The Metropolitan Readiness Test, despite its many weak- 
ses and inadequacies, has been used continuously; the children seem to 


this * Children may enter the Glencoe kindergarten in September if their fifth birth- 

s will occur before the following January 1, and the first grade if their sixth 

jays will occur before that date. Special provision is made for entrance, slightly 

cate r age, of children who have had a year or more in a nursery-school or kinder- 

en group before coming to Glencoe, if tests and observations indicate sufficient 
aturity in the child. 


r 
- rten it is already apparent that the curriculum will have to be ad- 
' 
rafts, 
‘ 
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enjoy it; it is easily administered, and has been found—on the whole 


predictive of success in our first grades. There are many exceptions ’ 
ever, and these test results alone are never used to determine the 
placement of a child. 

Through assembling a “profile” of the chronological age, 
test score, mental age and intelligence quotient (when these latter dats 
available from intelligence tests) of a first-grade pupil, it is possible tq 
identify those children whose obvious uneveness of development is 
to call for special guidance to help them adjust satisfactorily to th 
grade. Marked individual differences in these significant factors are 
in all first-grade classes, even in such a suburban community as G 
where most of the children come from so-called privileged homes. § 
differences exist at school entrance and appear, from research studi 
increase with age and experience. When ascertained at the first-gradk 
they may be used as one basis for individualizing the school prograr 
adjusting it to each child's needs and capacities, 

Individual Stanford—Binet Intelligence Tests are usually given to chi 
dren tor whom the Metropolitan Readiness Test scores are very low. T! 
reveal much additional information about the child, his abilities and 
abilities and are helpful in interpreting the significance of his wn-readin 

Our experiences in using readiness tests have convinced us of t! 
that when one has discovered that a child is apparently “not ready” 
certain type of experience one has not found an ‘answer’; rather, on 
seeks to find an answer by finding out wy the child is not ready. We 
at least four different types of non-readiness in our children. First, there 
the chronologically, young, immature, bright child; second, the child 
whom non-readiness appears to be due to lack of certain types of experi 
which contribute to reading readiness; third, the “slow-learning” ct 
(usually a low or below average IQ); fourth, the pupil who has sp 
difficulties of one type or another (visual, auditory, dominance, etc.,) 
must be discovered and treated specifically, either by eliminating the 
culty or by compensating for it through remedial techniques adapted 
individual needs. Which of these types—or which combinations of these 
types—an individual child may be, cannot be ascertained from a readiness 
test alone. 

The implications of these individual differences in regard to readine 


vary greatly and call for different kinds of educational guidance, even 


in 
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t-grade level. If the varying significances of these different types of 
diness’’ are not adjusted to the child's individual needs, all sorts of 
ms and maladjustments are likely to begin in his first attempts to 
to read. Not only serious reading difficulties, but many personality and 
ior problems have their origins in the child's feelings of frustration, 
and inadequacy in these early school experiences. In Glencoe the 
gs and attitudes toward reading which a child develops in his early 
ts with it are considered quite as important as whether or not he 
; to read during his year in the first grade. Teachers, therefore, try to 
t their reading programs to the ‘‘readiness’’, needs, and interests of each 
so that he will feel that reading is an enjoyable activity in which he 
iwcceed. No definite standard of reading achievement is set up as a pre 
site for passing on to the second grade. It is our experience that many 
hild who lags behind his group in reading adaptation at the end of the 
rade will have caught up with the group by the end of the se ond 
ler wise guidance. 
During the kindergarten and first-grade years, careful consideration 1s 
to both the physical and mental health of each child. The basic habits 
patterns of responses which have already been established in the pre- 
years are likely to become more definitely imbedded in his person 
make-up during these early school years. If they should and can be 


lified, this is more easily accomplished during these early school years 


a later period. The child who learned to control the adults in his 
through “feeding problems” or enuresis likely to try similar of 

ited methods to get what he wants in the new school situation. Close 
yperation of the teacher, guidance counsellor, and mother, working to- 
er on these early problems, helps many children replace undesirable 
with desirable habit, personality and behavior patterns, both in school and 


home. 
CLASSROOM TEACHER THE KEY PERSON IN GUIDANCE 


Ihe classroom teacher is regarded as the key person in the Glencoe 
dance program. Counsellors are available to the teacher as resource spe- 
ialists, but the teacher is the person who is in daily contact with the child 
ind upon whose guidance he depends in regard to many important phases 
f his development. The mental hygiene of the school will be as good or 
s bad as the mental health of its teachers, and it requires a well-adjusted 
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teacher who understands the mental hygiene of childhood to he 
develop well-adjusted f onalities. Teacher training institutions ha 
to recognize this only in nt years; in Glencoe—as in many other 
in-service training and iduate cour in colleges and univer 
be available to meet needs which were not met in pre-service train 
specific function of the guidance program is the satisfactory mutua 
ment of the § l and the individual child. While pe ialists have 


portant contribution to make to this p 


the shoulders of each individual classroom teacher. 


How, th 


guidance is so broadly 


en, does 


integrated 
sellor is a part-time 
a week 


There iS 


and with a psychologist who g 


a week, to pupils selec 


ted 


achievement tests are given | 


testing program on a part-time basis and who coo 


guidance and curriculum counsellors. Since curriculum, testing, 


ire inseparable 


tor the welfare of each child. 


The guidance counsellor is a resource person whose primary res] 


bilities are 


1. To help plan and supervise the gathering o 
tial to the understanding and guidance of each individ 


system 


the guic 
conceived? How 


with the whole school program? 


cooper 


Dy 


tacts about his home and family backgron 


rocess, itS success rest 
THE GUIDANCE Ce YSELLOR 
lance counselior function in a I rogram 
are the services of such a ‘'spe 
4 
In Glencoe the guidanc 


ation with a full 


ives Stanford—Binet 


for individual tests. 
another statf meml 


Ind, 


time ct 


in 


perat cs 


psychologist who is in the school system only tw 


Ifficulium coun 


>) 


telligence tests, on 


wu 
I 


itelligen 


ver who is assigned 


losely w 


} 


such 
| 
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physical health, capacities, needs, interests, and achievements. 


2. To help teachers use these facts, (assembled in individual 


interviewing of par 
} jointly with teachers become an important part of the guidance coun 
lor’s work, 
3. To assume direct responsibilities in the guidance of a child 
when principals and teachers are unable to solve the child’s problems. | 


observations, conferences with teachers, and the 


facts as are ¢ 
child in the s 
developmental hi 


I d 


aspects of a school program, they must function as 


i 


tensive work with parents and with children themselves, and cooperati 
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side specialists or agencies carrying on special treatment of such 
constitute a major responsibility of the guidance counsellor in 
fo interpret the mental hygiene and guidance program of the school 
rs and parents and to carry on a continuous program of education 
elds. 
To analyze systematically, from time to time, the facts gathered and 
ilts obtained in the adjustment of pupils, so that the mutual adjust 
school to pupil and pupil to school may improve as 2 continuously 


process 
THE PRIMARY LEVEL 


\s the child progresses through the first three grades usually designated 
primary” level, his personality development, his behavior patterns, 


gradual acquisition of basic skills and knowledge must all be care- 
watched and periodically recorded. Effort is made to see that no child 

t of the primary into the more complex activities and developmental 

of the intermediate years with a major handicap that can be overcome 

Ve fail to achieve this, of course, in many instances—but it is almost 
because we have not been able to succeed with all our efforts, and 
because we have failed to recognize or work with a major problem 
ment is a vast field in which there is still much to be learned. In 

mn, children’s problems—whether of learning or personal-social ad- 
ent—result from a constellation of factors and over many of them the 

ol can exercise no tontrol. 

Imperfect as is our achievement in the task we set for ourselves, our 
xperience has convinced us of the necessity for and efficacy of emphasis on 
udance in the early years. Even whenra child’s difficulties cannot be over- 

, he is handled with an understanding of those difficulties and further 

ladjustments are thereby often avoided. 


BEYOND THE PRIMARY 


Although special emphasis is put upon the study and adjustment of 
ildren in the primary years, the guidance program of course continues 
ugh the intermediate and upper grades. Limitations of space here pre- 
le the possibility of describing these later procedures. Parent-teacher con- 
nees, testing programs, adjustment of curriculum to individual needs, 
nterests and abilities, and the cooperation of the guidance counsellor with 
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teachers and parents when special help is needed—all of these conti: 


the child proceeds through the intermediate and upper grades 


Increasingly, the pupil himself takes on responsibilities in hi 
guidance. The ultimate purpose of wise guidance is to develop an indis 
capable of guiding himself. In the guidance of even a very young ch 
assume some capacity for self-understanding and self-direction on hi 
We assume that his powers of self-understanding and self-directi 
increase as we help him to discover his own needs, desires, and cap . 
and to learn to decide what he wants to do and how best to accor 
his purposes. From the kindergarten through the eighth grade the g 


program is organized to help the individual make choices and adjus' 


tor himselt. Children in the intermediate and upper grades often part 
in their teachers’ evaluations of their progress and achievements. I: 
seventh and eighth grades they have active discussion groups in whi 
begin to establish their own goals of personality development and to eva 


their own progress toward those goals 


EVALUATION 


In a guidance program ten years old, children who were studic 
they entered school have graduated from the elementary grades and pa 
on to the high school. Unfortunately, there are as yet no dependable 
niques by which continuous guidance procedures over the years can | 
quately evaluated. A very promising trail has been blazed in this area 
high-school and college levels in the Eight-year Study,* and indiv 
research workers here and there have made pioneer adventures into 
types of evaluation at the elmentary-school level. The individual coun f IC 
at work on a practical guidance program in a school system has, howe 
usually no facilities available for the evaluation of his work. Stat 
derived from achievement test records for Glencoe pupils are availabl 
appear to reflect improvement in the high-school scholastic records of 
and girls who have graduated in recent years. But the goals of such a 
ance program are not primarily academic, although such achievement » 
be included in broader goals, since scholastic objectives and persona 


objectives must be integrated in any sound guidance program. 
*E. R. Smith, R. W. Tyler and others. Appraising and Recording § 
Progress. New York: Harper Brothers, 1942 
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Earlier in this paper we said that our major goals in the Glencoe Schools 


) to help every child develop into a desirable kind of person—a 


tizen’” who can live and work happily with his fellows; and 2) to 


very child acquire the basic knowledge, skills, and understandings 
lered essential tools in the society in which he lives, and be able to use 

1 solving life's problems. We have no adequate measures to determine 
ress toward these goals, but as we observe our children in the Glencoc 

s it is Our impression that the type of guidance program which stresses 
tudy and adjustment of children in their early school years definitely 
butes toward the attainment of those goals. 


Perhaps a few more specific results which we are able to measure should 
ted: 


\. In the first group of children for whom the guidance program was 
lable, there was only one child reading below grade level when the 

entered the seventh grade. While few other groups achieve or could 
xpected to achieve quite so satisfactory a record, most of the really 

s reading problems are solved before the child leaves the primary 

s, when individual differences are studied and treated intensively 
ring these early school years. 

In practically every case in which extremely serious behavior or 
nality disturbances have appeared at adolescence, the difficulties have 
recognized in the first or second grade. Careful handling of these cases 
the years has not averted the anticipated adolescent problems, but in 
instances they have been reduced to a degree which makes it possible 

he school, with its background of understanding of the child, to keep 
1 in his normal school environment. 


3. Surprising results have been achieved in regard to children with 
1Q’s markedly below “normal’’, in a school situation that provides no “'spe- 
ial” or “ungraded” room. When such a child's limitations are understood 
accepted, but worked with, his adjustment to a normal school group 
been surprisingly satisfactory in a number of instances. Not only rise 
IQ on successive retests, but social, and emotional adjustments far beyond 
pectation are achieved. 
i. With the knowledge and understanding of every pupil studied from 
hool entrance, it is possible to decide grade promotions and retentions on 
basis of what seems to be best for each child as a total personality. 
These decisions are made by a staff council and have usually resulted in 
de-repetitions of only one or two percent of Glencoe pupils each year. 
This seems preferable to a “no-failure’’ policy, as some children do appear 
profit by having five years at the kindergarten-primary level. 
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5. The gifted or ‘superior’ child has more opportunity for enri 
of his program when his abilities are discovered early and home and 


cooperate in adjusting his in-school and out-of-school activities 


Most of all, we believe that by gaining as great an undersi 


of each child as we can, as early as possible, the school can help 


establish foundations of good adjustment. Included in those are 


health, feelings of security and feelings of adequacy, the ability 


reality and to use intelligence in solving problems, the integration af f: 


and discipline in one’s life pattern, an understanding of one’s physic 
social environment, the ability to see one’s self objectively and in perspe 


the ility to understand and cooperate with one’s fellows, the abilit 


make wise choices based on ‘“‘values’’, abilities for self expression 
creative living, the establishment of goals in life, and a constr 
philosophy built upon acceptance of eternal change. 

These are vast objectives. Nevertheless, it seems to us that it is in 
a setting that guidance should be viewed. The daily tasks and routine 
school classroom become truly significant when seen against a backgr 


»f ultimate objectives such as these. 
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{—E DEVELOPMENT OF A MENTAL HYGIENE PROGRAM 
IN THE SANTA BARBARA CITY SCHOOLS* 


CHARLOTTE D. ELMortr 
Santa Barbara City Schools, California 


rs N I w have follow € oO t and enrich 
f the school’s program for some years st note progress in the 
1 of the whole child. The author present historical review of our 
this development in the Santa Barbara, California, public schools 


twentieth century has witnessed many basic changes in viewpoint 
y 


itional institutions, none being more important than the acceptance 
life purposes or goals of the individual student as the center of inter- 
is become increasingly apparent that w/at is taught is significant only 
ms of to whom it is taught. This change in viewpoint has developed 
of the increased understandings brought to educators by specialists 
y fields of human behavior—psychologists, psychiatrists, pediatricians, 
h specialists, and social workers. The field of mental hygiene has been 
larly rich in suggestions for the development of improved school 
es. This study of the mental hygiene program in the Santa Barbara 
Schools represents an effort to trace the development of “collaborative 
between mental hygiene and education. It presents a ‘‘case history” 
ne community's efforts to establish a mental hygiene program which 
reach into all departments of the school and extend into community 
5 established for.child welfare purposes. Special attention in the study 
en given to the development of the child guidance department since 
s department was assigned special responsibility for improvement of 
ental hygiene aspects of the school program. 

Of major importance in the development of any community program 
the community environment itself. This study recognized, therefore, th: 
rtance of appraising the economic and social resources of Santa Barbar 
me detail. The community is noted for its natural resources, beautiful 
ies, parks, and public buildings. Public and private social agencies have 
n developed much more completely than in most communities of similar 
and through the County Council of Social Agencies have achieved a 
coordinated program with considerable over-all planning for community 
fare. At the same time there are many problems: day laborers and agri 
* Abstract of Ed. D. dissertation, Stanford University, January 1944 
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cultural workers prior to full employment of the war period wer 
paid and poorly housed. Agencies have been hampered by lack of fund 
by difficulty in securing trained workers. The insecurity of individuals 
most communities, has been reflected in occasional timidity or aggressiy 
In the main, however, the community has believed in the developm 
adequate social resources and has worked toward their achievement 
The school program, particularly, reflects this community desir 
fine opportunities for youth. Excellent school buildings, liberal budget 
progressive leadership have resulted in exceptional school experienc: 
children. Paralleling the period of this study, a program of curriculum 
and revision has been carried on in consultation with the Stanford Univ 
School of Education. This guidance-centered curriculum, having 
tegrating theme—Guiding youth to live effectively in the behavioral en, 
ment’’—has resulted in a careful study of the total school program an 
contributed greatly to the development of mental hygiene attitudes 


who are concerned with the work of the schools. 


This study attempted, therefore, against this background of comn 


ind school environment to trace the development of the mental hye 


program, giving particular attention to the role of guidance specialists 
growth of the department dates from 1934-35 when a study progran 
instituted by the superintendent of schools in cooperation with the Calif 
Bureau of Juvenile Research. In 1935 a child guidance department 
established with teacher-counselors in each school and with a director t: 
in clinical psychology, attached to the superintendent's office to serve 

ordinator in each of the twelve city schools. Special training was prov 


for the counselors in a summer workshop conducted at Claremont Coll 


in the summer of 1935 under the general direction of Dr. Norman Fent 


To begin with, the program was chiefly that of study of individ 


children whose adjustment status was unsatisfactory. School case work 


lizing the guidance conference method, was at first the chief responsi! 


of the guidance workers. The historical development of the program, tra 


| 


through study of administrative bulletins, annual reports, and other reco: 


kept by the director of child guidance, shows, however, an increasing awat 


ness of the fact that much of the maladjustment discovered through sc! 


Fenton, N. Sz Child Guidance Service in ¢ rita. Sacramento, Calit 


California Bureau of Juvenile Research, Supervisor of Documents, 1938 
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rk may be prevented if attention is turned toward those aspects of 
0] environment which are detrimental to mental health. School 
workers in Santa Barbara, therefore, have found it necessary to 
nd the remedial aspects of mental hygiene. They have been con 
with curriculum development and with evaluation of curricular ex 
They have assisted in the revision of school records and in the 
nent of research programs that complete information might guide 
; in providing for the needs of individual children. They have helped 
inalysis of promotional policies, have assisted in class organization, 
ive studied the problems of school attendance. They have been alert 
nental health needs of teachers and have given valuable assistance in 
ring within the school program those conditions which destroy school 


her morale. Guidance has been recognized as needed by every pupil 


than by a few maladjusted children—needed as a continuous process 
indergarten through the entire school career. It has been seen as the 
bility of all teachers and school officers although specialized functions 

en assigned to teacher-counselors. 
Another important phase of the program has been the development 
orking relationships with social agencies—community, county, state, and 
From comparatively few contacts between schools and social agencies 
i-35, this study shows the development by 1942 of well-defined pol 
nd procedures with thirty-six community agencies. Certain aspects of 
relationship to the school mental hygiene service seem particularly 
ortant as the result of this study: (1) the major responsibility for 
loping cooperative relationships rests with school workers since they are, 
fect, new in the field of case work, and their services will not be under 
unless interpreted thoughtfully to each agency. (2) Cordial relation 
will be more readily developed if the school program provides services 
ich agency, if the school workers are alert to ways in which they may 
ist in the general program of case work, supplementing rather than at 
ting to supplant existing programs. (3) A central coordinating agen y 
iperative in each community if unified social work is to develop. Schools 
ild be well-represented in such a coordinating council. (4) The school 
tal hygiene program must be seen as a total program—a program which 
limited by the boundaries of the classroom or the playground but 
ids into family relationships, community service and planning, regional 


i national cooperation. (5) Individuals engaged in school case work must 
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accept responsil ility for studying the program of each agency so that r 
may be made intelligently. It must not be assumed that referral to 
gency will necessarily solve a child's problems since frequently the 
will not be equipped to provide the specialized services which the child 
In such cases, placement in a group program may increase the haz 
the child 
This stu 


historically, seeks to present some appraisal of the success of the ca 
I 


ne 


ly, in addition to tracing the development of the pr 


activities of the counselors. Analysis of the guidance records of 126 
children provided the data for the appraisal. This number represents aj 
mately one-fifth of the Santa Barbara school population. The gr 
studied included a large proportion of children of elementary schoo 
sixty-five per cent of them being under twelve years of age. The mean 
ligence quotient of the group studied was 95. Boys outnumbered gir! 
three to two. Educational difficulties constituted the chief reason for 
rals, school behavior problems ranking second. About forty per cent 
group were rated as having homes below average in economic security. | 
studies were made to discover all significant information in four ar 
investigation: the health history and physical examination, the family 
psychometric study, and personal interview. Appraisal of adjustment 
by teachers and counselors at the conclusion of this study indicat 
from 22 to 26 per cent rated as “adjusted;”" from 51 to 59 per cent 
definite improvement. No improvement or actual change for the w 
noted in from 19 to 23 per cent of the cases, a finding consistent 
experiences of others in child guidance clinics and school case work 

To determine teacher judgment of the success and effectiveness of 1! 
mental hygiene program, questionnaires were prepared and distribut: 
both elementary and secondary school teachers. A summary of the resp 
of the elementary teachers indicates widespread interest in the prograi 
evidenced by the fact that 84.32 per cent had made referrals to the guidar " 
department. A large number (86.74%) reported inclusion in special 
ance conferences, and 60 per cent reported definite improvement in 
adjustment following study. The findings indicate that, in general, ele: ; ; 
tary teachers feel that they are kept in touch with the program and 
stand its purposes. They recommend extension of the service and report 
they are willing to undertake further study that they may themselves b 


more effective in tt 
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praisal by secondary teachers indicate that they are also using the 


rather widely in that 71.73 per cent have been included in guidance 


ences and 80.43 per cent have found the development of student 
; and information helpful. 84.78 per cent have referred cases for study, 
7.82 per cent have noted definite improvement as the result of the 
The group does not feel well-informed about the guidance pro 
however, and places a low value on certain services which members 
department consider of major importance. In general, however, with 
outstanding exceptions of teachers who are highly critical of the serv- 
1 believe it to be expensive and even harmful, the group recommends 


in the services already under way. 


Summary of the questionnaire reports of administrators indicates that 
fourths of the group believe the program to be of great help in develop 
teacher understandings of child needs. 71.43 per cent of the group 
observed definite improvement in adjustment following case studies 
; many believe that parents and children feel benefited by the work of 
department. They point out that it is important to clarify the relation 
)f the classroom teacher to the guidance program, however, lest teachers 
n their responsibilities to the specialists. Surprisingly little criticism by 


its has been made to administrators and few changes are recommended 


r the future. 


Appraisals made by eighteen counselors indicate that they, too, are con 
ed of the value of-the work and believe that it has helped teachers to 
me more objective in their attitudes toward children’s behavior. Without 
ption, they report some frustrations because of difficulty in finding time 
lo all that they see of value for children. They report also the need for 
rification of the position of the counselor in relation to the principal and 
sroom teacher. Secondary counselors find particular difficulty in coordinat 


their work within the more complex organization of the secondary 


It was hoped, also, that some evaluation of the program might be 
red from the many social agencies with which members of the depart- 
ent had worked. Executives were asked at the time of the study to discuss 
program with members of their staffs and to report ways in which the 
partment had helped or had inadvertently hindered their work. Personal 
tters were sent to the director of child guidance by 71.43 per cent of the 
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roup asked to evaluate the program. Although it was recognized tl 
appraisal technique was subject to many criticisms, the individualized 
from agency executives were useful in determining agency attit ide i 
found that they felt the department had been helpful mainly in pr 
information about many children and assisting in the coordination 
work. Special value was placed by the executives on the interpretive 
guidance workers 

In drawing conclusions from the study, the writer makes the fo 


recommendations for improvement of the school mental hygiene 


1. All members of the school staff must be included in the 


provided by 


hygiene program which is not limited to the services 
specialists. Clarification of the teacher's role in mental hygiene is of 
importance in the success of the program. 


2. The mental hygiene program has significance for all childres 
all members of th hool staff upon whose adjustment depends the 
of personal relationships within the school. Mental hygiene services 
therefore be developed in such a way as to consider all aspects of 
f lationshiy s and to provide special services for both children and t 
3. The role of the mental hygiene specialist must not be minu 
as other school workers develop increased skills and understandings. Ce 

areas of investigation of personality adjustment are so significant 


neaningful that only the highly skilled worker should undertake their 

4. Guidance can only be effective when the fullest possible inform 
is available about each individual. This necessitates the development 
cumulative record system which will make such information easily accessible 


to all teachers 


5. Since uniformity in educational programs or standardizati 
school experiences is at variance with the mental health needs of individ 


who differ greatly, mental hygienists must continue to work closely w 
curriculum specialists, making available to them knowledge of child 


capacities, interests, opportunities, and needs. 


6. The mental hygiene program must be seen as a total program wh 
extends beyond the school, is not limited to school experiences. It is 


responsibility of the mental hygienist to establish effective working relati 


ships with all social agencies to the end that school and community work 
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velop a unified program of child welfare. Responsibility for the 
ent of this program lies with the school worker who occupies a 


position in an educational organization which serves all children 


A community coordinating council is an essential organization for 
planning. Schools should be well-represented in such organizations. 
3. The guidance specialist who assumes responsibility for school case 
just also assume the initiative in the development of school-social 
relationships since school case work is the most recent development 
field. Cordial relationships should be developed by freely providing 
; of value to the agencies. 
It is the responsibility of the school case worker to study each com 
agency thoughtfully and to know its program thoroughly that refer- 
y be made realistically. The school worker must be completely in- 
1! of the nature of the services which each agency is prepared to give 
he seeks to use the agency for treatment purposes. 
10. A more adequate program of evaluation must be developed to 
in the appraisal of personality adjustment of individual children. Until 
scientific methods are devised, mental hygienists are handicapped in 
mining the effectiveness of their work with individuals. 
11. Study of the organization of the secondary schools is essential to 
mine how guidance specialists may more effectively coordinate their 
with other school departments. A continuous study program should 
ried on by a high school committee composed of representatives of all 


rtments and classroom teachers. 


12. An on-going educational program for both parents and teachers 


iid be provided by the members of a guidance department. 
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THE SANTA BARBARA BEHAVIOR RATING SCALI 
DEVELOPMENT AND USE AS AN EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENT IN A PROGRAM: OF GUIDANCE* 


HELEN HEBEL SMITH 
Santa Barbara City Schools, California 


Lditor Not To assess the effectiveness of various atten 


the whole child, there must be instruments of evaluation. The author 
cusses the development of a behavior rating scale, developed and used f 
; purpose in the Santa Barbara, California, schools 


I. BACKGROUND FOR THE RATING SCALI 


(He Santa Barbara Behavior Rating Scale was developed and put 
use during a curriculum revision program which was launched by the B 
of Education of the city schools of Santa Barbara, California, in August 
1935 and carried on over a five year period. The primary purpose of 
revision program was to bring about more adequate learning experi 
tor the pupils, but it also aimed to provide for teacher growth in service 
to promote community cooperation in meeting the challenge of the 
purposes in education. Members of the staff of the School of Educatios 
Stanford University were engaged as curriculum consultants througho 
period, working with the teaching and administrative personnel. The rev 
program was guided by Dr. Curtis E. Warren as superintendent of school 
and by Dr. Lillian Lamoreaux as Director of Curriculum 

The revision program was characterized by its democratic proce 
Study groups composed of teachers, administrators, and interested pa 


and community workers studied the current literature regarding philoso; 


social foundations, and psychology of modern education and discussed = 
with each other and with the Stanford consultants. Policies were adopt 

the value of various developmental experiences were surveyed, and the ne : 
curriculum evolved, was tried out, revised, and agreed upon. Com te 


tees were organized to study specific aspects of the curriculum and mak 
recommendations 

The Aims and Objectives Committee, after making a comprehensiv« 
study of the newer types of objectives in terms of desirable types of cond 


* This paper is an abstract of a study used for a Masters Thesis in the Sct 
f Education of Stanford University awarded in October, 1942, written under 
direction of Norman Fenton, Ph. D 
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r than in terms of subject matter, determined the aims and objectives 
ed for Santa Barbara pupils. The central theme for the curriculum was 
ed to be “Guiding the youth of Santa Barbara to effective adjustment in 
behavioral environment.’’ Analyzing this, it was agreed that the indi 
needs to be guided in the development of his personality so that he 
function adequately in his social, economic, and political environment, 

g the ideal of democratic participation. Through curricular experiences, 
ame the aim of Santa Barbara schools to develop boys and girls who 
would be critical minded, appreciative, dependable, cooperative, purposeful, 
irceful, prudent, and spiritual minded. The traits of skilfulness, voca 
mindedness, and health mindedness were added later. With the uni 

il acceptance of these desired traits as the objectives, the major attention 
the revision committees was focused upon determining the scope and 
juence of the learning experiences which were to be provided to realize 


objectives. 


A Child Guidance Program was organized as one of the first steps in 
urriculum revision program. With the focus of emphasis directed to 

he behavioral development of the individual child of the school system, the 
inning of curricular experiences and the effective functioning of the cur 
ilum toward attaining its objectives, a guidance department was deemed 
essary working partner. Mrs. Charlotte D. Elmott, then of the Califor 

1 Bureau of Juvenile Research headed by Dr. Norman Fenton, was invited 
» come to Santa Barbara as Director of Child Guidance. Strong influence 
exerted upon all phases of the curriculum development by this depart 

nt, as its central theme of guidance indicates. Equally strong effort was 


exerted toward extending the guidance function into the classroom. It was 
recognized that, as the guidance function is assumed by teachers, the im 


ications of mental hygiene and guidance are reflected in the curriculum 


A plan of individual guidance was organized, aiming to bring about adjust- 


nent between the student with problems and his curricular program. 


An Evaluation Program drew the strong focus of attention during the 
hird year of the revision study. Progressive educators throughout the coun 


try were discussing evaluation of the product of the new curricula. Current 
philosophy pointed toward the desirability of a continuously functioning 
program of evaluation, working parallel to, and in partnership with a devel 


pmental curriculum. Objectives had been carefully defined in Santa Bar 
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bara, and a curriculum of developmental experiences was in tentatis 
Was there evidence that the objectives were being attained, and to 
extent? In what areas were there strengths and weaknesses? What 

ments and devices produced the evidence? 

An Evaluation Committee, headed by Mrs. Charlotte D. Elmott 
appointed as the need became apparent. Under the direction of Dr. Als 
Eurich, Stanford University consultant, a study of the newly empha 
held was undertaken by the committee, and procedures for organizin 
carrying out a program were outlined. A survey was made of the eva! 
methods and instruments in use in the classrooms of the city, and thes 
listed and described in a bulletin published in June of 1940. (5). Eval 
was therein defined as “an attempt to study the personality and bel 
of children in order to find out whether the educational outcomes we 
are actually being achieved." The purpose of evaluation was defined 

to identify changes in behavior and to appraise the nature of such chan 
The techniques of evaluation were outlined as: 


1. A statement of objectives is necessary and must be secured first 
2. Descriptions of all types of behavior which are encountered 
be gathered and analyzed. 


3. Techniques and methods of appraisal may then be developed 


The evaluation survey revealed that the Santa Barbara program, th 


limited, had definite direction and was in line with the best thinking in 
held, but, in common with most other communities, effective means of det 
mining the growth of children toward personality attributes were need 
Objectives had been determined. The challenge of meeting the need 
creating an instrument to appraise growth toward attaining them foster 
the development of the Santa Barbara Behavior Rating Scale. 


il. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SANTA BARBARA BEHAVIOR RATING SCALE 


A threefold purpose fostered the development of the Santa Bar! 
Behavior Rating Scale. The first of these was to supplant a form which 
been used with most satisfactory results to convey certain data regard 
the educational and social adjustment of sixth grade pupils as they 
elementary school and entered junior high school. The items on this fo: 
which was filled out by the sixth grade teacher and supplemented by infor: 


SANTA BARBARA BEHAVIOR RATING SCALI 


mm the guidance record by the elementary school counselor, wer« 
in terms of behavior which had been selected as significant for junior 
ol teachers and counselors in planning programs for the pupils 
to the 


it to the stated objectives of the revised curriculum, and 
principles of evaluation, possibilities for the development of a com 


ve instrument in keeping with them was recognized. 


econd purpose for the construction of this instrument was to eval 
progress toward attainment of the educational objectives of the Det 
tal Curriculum, (3) at the hurdle-point of elementary school com 
n and junior high school entrance, the results to be used for diagnostt 

es in planning programs for the pupils 
havior Possibility was seen, also, of evaluating the revised curriculum from 


tabulated results obtained from the total sixth grade population, with 


od ostic value in further revision of the curriculum 
a [he problem for this study was the construction of an instrument for 
poses stated above, which would meet certain pre-determined require 
in keeping with accepted philosophy, v7z., (1) When used at a pro- 
point it should be comprehensive. (2) It should not be overly 
ng of teacher time. (3) It must be developed in relation to aims 
bjectives. (4) A common ground of understanding must be established 
evaluating personality traits which are stated as “intangibles” by 
iculous description of the behavior to be valuated. (5) According to 
7 guidance philosophy, ‘negative behaviors are considered symptomatic. In 
aos irmony with this philosophy, an instrument designed to determine growth 
urd an objective should be concerned only with positive evidence of 

lesirable behavior qualities. 

The first step in the solution of this problem was selection of the typs 
nstrument most suited to meet the requirements. The rating scale was 
sen because of the following evidences of suitability: (1) It is a quan 
tive method of recording and summarizing observations and judgments 
r| d on observations. (8, 97-112) (2) It is an appropriate instrument 
} tor recording behavior items. (3) A large amount of information can be 

tded with a minimum of time and space. (4) It can be developed to 
ny degree of comprehensiveness. (5) It directs attention to the areas with 
h the evaluators are concerned. (6) Levels of desirability of behavior 


r ms can be rated. (7) It is adaptable to graphic recording. 
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Limitations in the use of the rating scale are largely concerned 
the accuracy of rating, a factor which could be offset to some degr 
meticulous description of the items. Other limitations concerned the 
ing of raters, period of observation before rating, validity and relia! 
and adaptation to the use made of it. A final determinant was the fact that 
junior high school teachers had liked the rating scale form of the instr 
which this one was designed to supplant. 

This problem was taken to the Teacher Development Workshop of 
1940 summer session of Stanford University School of Education, with D 
Alvin C. Eurich and Dr. Norman Fenton, staff members heading the dey 
ments of Evaluation and Guidance respectively, as advisors. 

The first step in constructing the rating scale was analysis of the o 
tives of the Santa Barbara Developmental Curriculum. Since these 
stated as intangibles in terms of traits of desired characteristics of per 
ality, and since evaluation method decrees that they be stated in tern 
overt behavior, their re-statement became the first major task. What doe 
a child do that shows critical mindedness, appreciativeness, dependable: 
cooperativeness, resourcefulness, purposefulness, spiritual mindedness, 
prudence ? 

Each of these objectives was placed as title on a separate sheet of paj 
Drawing from experience as a sixth grade teacher, the writer then listed ( 
possible descriptive behaviors which came to mind under each obje 
For purposes of explaining the method of interpreting the intangible 
ities of personality into descriptions of behavior which show evidenc 
the quality, one trait will be followed through to the completed forn 


illustration 
CRITICAL MINDEDNESS 


The quality of being honest, tolerant, orderly, cautious thoro 


accurate, patient, challenging, and truth seeking 


A pupil— 

Criticizes his own work favorably. Criticizes behavior of others. 
Criticizes his own work adversely. Plans in relation to time. 
Permits criticism by others. Follows directions accurately. 
Receives criticism of others. Reports accurately. 

Asks for criticism of his work. Questions statements of others 


Criticizes work of others. Defends statements. 
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Watches for discrepancies Checks his own work 
; out errors. Makes decisions 
riminates between strong and Uses authoritative references 
ik points Generalizes from specific data 
s materials for working Draws inference from data 


Considerable overlapping of meaning was present in the lists. It was 
ry to determine whether a descriptive behavior was critical mindedness 
haps purposefulness, for instance. Roget's Thesaurus of English Words 

d Phrases, and every possible source were next consulted to determine 
ement of behavior items. Care was taken to insure that each description 
was observable, since an observational record was desired 

After the process of sorting, transposing, combining, and eliminating 

ompleted with all of the lists, each was considered, item by item, and 

{ into categories according to attitudes. The descriptions of observable 

viors were rearranged in order of attitudes toward self, others, institu 

ns, activities and fields of interest, or ideas. The refined and arranged 


Critical Mindedness was as tollows 


CRITICAL MINDEDNESS 


Criticizes his own work E. Points out faults in existing rules 
Criticizes the work of others. and suggests changes 
Accepts criticism from others F. Uses authoritative references 


Questions statements of others 


The next major task was that of making a five point scale for each of 
J 


he descriptive behaviors. A five point scale was decided upon, with the 


l-point representing the average type of behavior, superior response at 
top, or first point and the absence of evidence of the specific behavior at 
bottom, or fifth point. The second point was to be better-than-average 
not superior, and the fourth point was to represent behavior below 


verage but having some positive evidence of it. The stating of each of the 
lescriptive behaviors on five levels of desirability proved to be a most 
borious task. In each case the process began with the average type of 


havior expected from a sixth grade pupil, then the superior description 
; made, and the absence of evidence of it. Lastly, the second and fourth 


tements were worked out. In its completed form, the scaling of the 
CRITICAL MINDEDNESS was as follows 


for 
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CRITICAL MINDEDNESS 
A. Criticises His Own Work 
1. Volunteers criticism without show of emotional disturbance 
Points out merit or fault and asks for help to correct it 
4. Points out merit or fault with no effort to correct it 
4. Belittles with rationalizations; boasts. Says it is no good 


5. Refuses to criticise when asked. 


B. Critic Work of Other 
1. Points out both merits and faults and leads owner to make suggesti 
2. Points out merit or fault with suggestion for improvement 
3. Points out merit or fault with no suggestions 
4. Calls work good or poor without supporting reasons 


5. Makes no criticism 


C. Accepts Criticism From Other 
1. Accepts, and/or defends position and suggests improvements 
Receives criticism kindly; asks for suggestions 
3. Accepts criticism; indifferent to it 
4. Defends with rationalization 
5. Rejects, blocks, or is disturbed by criticism 
D CUnestion Statement f Other 
1. Questions others to clarity point of view 
2. Questions for additional information. 
3. Points out inaccuracy with supporting reason 
1. Asks irrelevant questions 


5. Asks no questions 


E. Points Out Faults in Existing Rules and Suggests Changes 
1. Points out both merits and faults and makes suggestions for perfecting 
2. Points out merit and fault and asks for suggestions to improve them 
3. Complains about rules but obeys them. No suggestions for improvement 
4. Accepts all rules as good. Is submissive 


5. Makes no suggestions 


| F. Uses Authoritative Reference 


1. Chooses from several sources and checks one against the other. Selects ¢! ; 
that verify evidence 
; 2. Chooses references of reputed authority. (encyclopedias, etc.) nin 
3. Chooses references easy to find. - San, 
4. Uses any reference he can find without discrimination. 5s 


5. Reports without any source of reference. Not sure of facts. Uses irrel 
materials 
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Validation was attempted by the method of eliminating hazards. A 
tee composed of elementary school teachers and principals studied 
em of each of the five-point scales from the standpoint of its clearness, 
ition on the scale, how well it represented the behavior of pupils of 

rade level, and its value as a behavior represented in the specific be- 

r objective. Adjustments were made on the basis of such scrutiny, and 
were jointly re-phrased and placed on the scale to meet the approval 
members of the committee. The conscious purpose of this validating 
ittee was to so construct the rating scale that a normal distribution of 
s should result when the total group of sixth grade pupils was rated 


Provision for a graphic summarizing of the entire scale was made on 
front page of the rating scale pamphlet, using only the designating 
rs and the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. For the items under Critical 


edness the profile was as follows: 


CRITICAL MINDEDNESS 


2 l 2 3 4 2 
1 2 1 2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 > F. 2 3 4 5 


A ring was to be drawn around the number representing the behavior 
1 as representative for pupil rated on each individual pamphlet 


Ill. USE OF THE SANTA BARBARA BEHAVIOR RATING SCALE 


Sixth grade teachers were called together for the purpose of explaining 

them the intended purpose and anticipated use for the rating scale. They 
asked to think of each child individually and not in comparison to , 

ers of his group. An observational period of five weeks was recommended 

‘ore the pupils were to be rated. The philosophy of including only positive 

vidences of behaviors was explained. Teachers were asked to make criticisms 


f any aspect of the rating scale to be used in revising it. 
During May of 1941, 424 sixth grade pupils in thirteen groups, from 
ine elementary schools were rated by their teachers. The children came 
m homes of all levels of economic status and privilege. The develop- 
mental curriculum had been adapted according to need to the children in 
h classroom as well as in school areas. This fact strengthened the an- 
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ticipation that tabulated results from the total population which was 
should represent normal distribution. Conscientious and sincere effo 
rate pupils justly was employed by teachers in every instance. Twelve of t! 
teachers had been in the school system during the entire curriculum rey 
program and were familiar with its underlying philosophies 

Tabulating the ratings was begun as soon as the rating scales 
returned to the guidance office. The individual rating scales were filed 
the pupil's continuous record folder and made available for use of teacher 
and counselors planning programs for incoming junior high school pu; 


The first tabulation yielded tables of total scores which were conv 
into percentages. Graphs were developed from these tables and studied 
determine the success of purposes for which the rating scale was develor 

The anticipated normal distribution of frequencies of rating wa 
realized to a lesser degree than expected. 

Possible sources of error were identified as (1) defects in the 
itself, (2) insufhcient sampling, (3) a difference in acceptance of the sca 
of items between the rating teachers and the validating committee, (4) 
ferences in classroom procedures in giving opportunity for pupils to dev 
the types of behavior included in the scale, and (5) variation in ability 
teachers to rate pupils due to operation of the ‘halo effect’ and its negat 

Reliability was determined by re-rating a portion of the populat 
utter a period of from ten to fourteen weeks. (7, 162). Because of 
length of the rating scale, and because of the long period of time wh 
clapsed between ratings, the memory factor as a hazard was reduced. ( 
relations were worked out from the individual summary profiles for 
behavior of the entire rating scale, correlating the second rating with 
first. Results from this procedure were recorded in a table giving coeffici 
of correlation and the probable error for each item. This was taken as e\ 
dence of the reliability or consistency of the rating scale. The average « 
cient of reliability for all items on the scale was obtained by squaring | 
coefficients for each item, adding them, finding the average, and extractir 
the square root. (6, 283) The average was found to be .50 

The average coefficient of reliability of .50, with a range of .12 to 
indicates that the Santa Barbara Behavior Rating Scale did not achieve 
high degree of reliability in its first application. The fact that it did reac 


if 


that degree, however, points to the desirability of improving the scale itsé 
) 


| 
| 
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ontinuing experimentation with its use. Responsibility for low 
ility, if such is the case, must be borne by two factors, 27z., lack of 

ivity in the descriptions of behaviors and other defects in the scale 
and possible defects in the method or conditions of rating. 
A revision of the entire rating scale was made before May of the fol 
ng year by the validating committee. Using the frequency graphs as 
an even more meticulous effort made to give objectivity to the 
riptions of behavior, the scaling of behavior items was adjusted to make 
tions in skewness of the curves of distribution, and eliminations and 
ns were made. A revised form was printed for use in May of 1942 


5 


From its second application gratifying results were realized in a more 
ly normal distribution of ratings. Concentration of ratings at the average 
id-point of the scales rose from 28.5 percent in 1941 to 35.6 percent 
i2. The average percent of ratings at the extremes fell from 29.2 per 
1941 to 24.7 percent in 1942. Positive skewness was still strongly 
ent in the 1942 tabulations but considerably reduced. Responsible for 
improvement in ratings may be cited (1), more experience in rating 
teachers, (2) greater familiarity with the rating scale, (3) effectiveness 
he curriculum in attaining its behavioral objectives 


bid 


Vv. CONCLUSIONS 
[he three purposes which fostered the development of the Santa Barbara 
schavior Rating Scale have been fulfilled to the point at which they show 
sitive direction toward meeting their objectives in articulation, evaluation 
individual progress of pupils, and evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
Santa Barbara curriculum. 
Accomplishments toward the desired objectives are: 
|. A behavior rating scale has been developed to supply the need for 
iticulation purposes between the sixth grade and the junior high school to 
record significant behavioral information not contained in other records 
lt is effective in economy of time when the large amount of information 
which it contains is considered. Its graphic summary profile contributes to 
saving of time when extensive use is made of it by junior high school 
teachers and counselors. 
2. In harmony with modern trends in evaluation. the trait objectives 
the Santa Barbara Developmental Curriculum have been used as bases 
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for evaluation. They have been interpreted in terms of descriptive beha 
which show positive evidence of the trait and five-point scales have 
made of the descriptions of behavior. Pupils are rated in terms of th 
ticular description of behavior which characterizes them as observ 
the teacher. 

3. The Santa Barbara Behavior Rating Scale has been put into use 
data has been collected to indicate its effectiveness. The first form 
printed for the Guidance Department of the Santa Barbara Schools and 
by twelve sixth grade teachers to rate their 424 pupils in May of 
with results which indicated faulty distribution of ratings in relatios? t 
anticipated approximation of normal distribution which the committee 


set as its goal for purposes of convenience. These ratings were considered 


as evidence of faulty discriminative ability of the instrument and were 
as bases of revision. 

A revised form was used in May of 1942 with greatly improved re 

Reliability of the first form was established at .50 through re-ra 
of fifty-three pupils by two teachers after a period of from ten to four 
weeks, using the self correlation method. A high percentage of iden 
re-ratings took place at the extremes of the scale, v/z., points one and f 

i. Evaluation of individual progress toward attainment of the obje 
of the curriculum was made possible to a fair degree by the use of 
rating scale. An individual scale was checked for each pupil and filed in ! 
cumulative record folder. Although no study has been made of the use o! 
the rating scale as an articulation device, it has been received with enthus: 
by junior high school counselors and core teachers who share the responsi 
ity for orientation of seventh grade pupils. 

5. Evaluation of the effectiveness of the curriculum in obtaining 
objectives set for it remains a task for future study. Emphasis so far 
been placed upon developing and improving the instrument. Data whic! 
have been compiled will eventually contribute to curriculum evaluation, | 
are insufficient for such use at this time. 
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INTRODUCING CHILD STUDY PRACTICES IN SELECTED 
SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


|. W. WRIGHTSTONE, MARGARET PARKE and MARY BRESSLER 


Board of Education, New York City 
Editor \ Much has been written on th portance of 
t whol child [he author describe steps taxen in seiected hools of N 
y k City for ad pting the school's progta to the eed rt whol. 


APPROXIMATELY two years ago, a program was initiated in three N 


York City schools which was designed to improve methods of studyin 


dren and of adapting activities to their needs. The schools selected for 
purpose presented rather difhcult educational situations when compared 
an average school. In two of the schools, many of the children were Puer 
Rican and came from homes where Spanish was spoken almost exclusiy 
In the third school, where the pupil population was almost entirely Ne; 
many of the children had only recently come to New York from the S 

The new program of child study was introduced in these schools ; 
marily to help supervisors and teachers to solve some of their diff 
educational problems. The aims of these newer practices may be summatr 
thus 


\. To help teachers to study more adequately and to determine more 
wisely how to adapt their instructional methods and materials to prim 
grade children, many of whom have bilingual backgrounds and all of wh 
ome from homes of low socio-economic status. 

2. To aid in determining when each child reaches a stage of readi: 
that will permit the introduction of the commonly utilized skills 

3. To provide for the guidance and appraisal of the development 
the whole child in terms of his physical, social, emotional, mental 
creative interests, needs and abilities. 


i. To prepare forms, scales, records, tests, and techniques to be 
tor effective study of the children’s growth. 

The program was based on two major assumptions. It was assum 
first, that the observation and study of individual! children would help the 
teachers to adapt methods, activities, and curricula to children’s special al 
ities, needs, and maturity levels. The second assumption was that in order 
to provide for observation and evaluation of many aspects of the child's 
development, it was desirable to provide techniques and instruments for tl 
study and recording of children’s growth and development in terms of thet 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual needs 
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INTRODUCING THE NEWER PRACTICES INTO THE SCHOOLS 
\s a first step in the program it was necessary to define the major 


or changes in behavior and growth, that were being sought by 


l 


Is. This formulation of objectives in terms of changes tn childrer 


ruide for the personnel working in the schools. Each school had 


these objectives to its own specific needs and to determine where 
} 


emphasis should lie. The modifications of behavior desired wer 
. zed under four major objectives: (1) changes toward growth in phy 
VE“ ‘ 

viene and skills; (2) changes toward growth in social and emotional 


(3) changes toward growth in attitudes, interests and apprecia 


| id (4) changes toward growth in the skills of. communication 
. The changes in physical hygiene and skills were defined as a concern 
vitality or general status of physical energy the effective care of 
and the development of motor abilities and skills 
Er hanges in social and emotional maturity were characterized in 
ee of social control through self-care and self-direction, as well as ade 
< n relationships with other groups of children and with adults. Emo 
: ontrol was defined as emotional security as opposed to fears, phobias 

ming, and the like 

Changes toward growth in attitudes, interests and appreciations were 

. as attitudes toward self, school, and other persons or groups and 
v] Interests and appreciations were defined in terms of preferences 

d overtly or indirectly in personal and social activities, especially in 
dis art, games, and leisure-time activities 

Changes in the skills of communcation were outlined in two groups 

‘ xpressive skills; and second, receptive skills. Expressive skills included 
| painting, constructing, and activities involving rhythm stories 
' nd play. Receptive skills in luded comprehension of word symbols 

; of range of concept, story comprehension, visual discrimination, and 
” | discrimination. They involved, also, the comprehension of such num 
— vmbols as are used in telling time and in reading room numbers or 

mbers 

order IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS FOR CHILD STUDY IN THE CLASSROOM 
hild’s In order to plan educational experiences for the class, for groups w thin 
wr the lass. and for individual children, the teachers were confronted with the 
therr [ ot surveying as qui kly as possible the total classroom situation 


tions such as the following called for answer 
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Is the class a highly selected group with respect to intelligence, lang 
background, and other factors ? 

Which children have had kindergarten training? 

Which children are repeating this grade or have repeated a pre\ 
grade? 

What is the range of chronological ages and what is the avera; 
the class? 

Which children have physical defects? What is the nature of the def. 

Which children seem generally maladjusted in the school situation 

Which children come from homes where there is the problem of | 
gualism 

What are the dominant interests of these children? 

What is particularly lacking in their home environments that s! 
be compensated for in the school environment ? 

What is the range of abilities in language development, motor actis 
personal independence, social acceptability, expressional activiti 
a variety of media, specific reading readiness skills, reading activi 
and number activities ? 

What groupings are suggested by the distribution of abilities for 


»oses of instruction in skills and techniques, or for expressiona 


ictivities 


Answers to these and other questions were drawn from many so 
Each teacher used those which best met the needs of her situation. O 
sionally, teachers experimented with new sources suggested to then 
observations were oral, and reflected attitudes or judgments on the beh 
he child; sometimes they were written and recorded informally the 
ers’ interpretations of incidents; some observations were in the form of 
maries of behavior and others were mere impressions entered in the 
log; sometimes they were simply responses on a check list or rating 
All such observations were concerned with personal, physical, social 


mental characteristics as these were revealed in child behavior on thx 


ground, in the classroom, at the excursion, or in situations where parents 


other members of the family were present. When these observations w 


drawn together, they depicted a pattern of behavior for a class as a whol 


for specific indiv iduals 


From planned or unplanned conferences and conversations, teac! 
} 


obtained a great deal of information. Child parent conversations were 


portant in certain instances, and conversations between children in the p! 


teachers’ own observations were a significant source of data. Sometimes these 
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nd, classroom, assembly, or halls were always worth noting. Teacher- 
onferences were often productive, and teachers gained further insight 
y conferred with supervisor, nurse, parent, attendance officer, social 
ker, psychologist, custodian, and representatives of outside agencies 

Records were another source of data. Cumulative and health records 

idy in existence yielded pertinent information. Anecdotal records, spe- 

reports, summaries, case studies, and logs which the teachers kept, not 

y helped them to clarify their own thinking, but brought together a body 

nportant data which could be continuously useful to others who would 

meeting these children in the future 

Group and individual tests were used where it seemed advisable to use 

In the beginning of their first year of school, bilingual and entirely 
n-English speaking children were asked to copy five designs, patterned 

n Gesell’s series, and to draw a man. Thus, rough estimates of develop 

of motor coordination and general maturity level were obtained. An 
picture-vocabulary test from the New York Reading Readiness Inven- 
gave some information about the child’s command of simple English 
ibulary. By comparing scores secured in naming objects both in Spanish 
nd English, the child's linguistic competency in the two languages was 
o compared. A low score in Spanish could be caused by limited back- 
round or by intellectual retardation. Interpretation awaited further 
servation. 

The English speaking children were given the Pintner—-Cunningham 
Primary Intelligence Test and the New York Reading Readiness Inventory, 
which measures concepts, ability to follow directions, story comprehension, 
word-matching, and ability to copy manuscript letters. This inventory also 
included a scale, which rated personal independence, social acceptability, 

tor development, language development, and aesthetic expression 

The Puerto Rican children were not given the Readiness Inventory, until 
he end of the first year or later. For many, reading instruction was delayed 
intil the beginning of the second year. The English speaking children were 
ible to begin reading sooner, and their progress was studied systematically 


through standardized and teacher-made tests. 


The best index to growth in expressional activities was found in the 


study of cumulative series of products of the children. The samples of work 
collected, (with the date of production noted) included paintings, drawings, 
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materials which had been cut and pasted, clay work, original dictat 
the teacher, written messages, woodwork, weaving, and clay models 
The study of projective behavior was enlightening. Children 
served carefully during periods when they were free to engage in cl 
play activities. (The institution of this free period was one of th 
promise methods of breaking away from the previous formalized, often 
daily program in the first year. This period lasted from half an hour 
hour daily.) At this time, the children’s conversations would reveal \ 
fears, identifications, as well as inadequacies of the home. Dramati 
and the conversation accompanying it evoked similar emotional resp 
as did other forms of expression in art, music, and rhythms. The ch 


choice of color, their choice of subject for illustration, the subjects dict 


in their stories, poems, and letters—all of these provided significant 
about behavior when interpreted either in terms of the total backgrou: 
iss or of a particular child. The interpretation of picture n 

whether commercial pictures or those drawn by the child himself in res 
to § 


pecific topics, suggested to him would also frequently reveal emot 


confli ts 
ADAPTING TO DISCOVERED ABILITIES, INTERESTS, AND NEEDS 
How was the knowledge gained through this intensive study of 
child actually put into practice? In all three schools groups were orga 


ror inst 


uctional purposes. Experiences suited to the interests and gr 


evels of children were provided. Such materials as books, games, | 
blocks, and simple rhythm band instruments were chosen, distributed 


used in new ways 


At certain times groups were formed naturally by children with com: 


interests, and leaders were selected readily by the children themselve 


other times teachers used their knowledge of the abilities of the child 


deliberately to organize groups for instructional purposes, and to selc 
leaders children outstanding in a particular type of work. Charts sho 
percentile scores of children in various tests and subtests—standardized 


informal—made it possible to see at a glance the level at which each 


was Operating in a variety of aspects of growth, such as motor developn 


art, social relationships, and reading readiness. 


A knowledge of home background data and of the interests, wis 


needs and abilities of the children proved useful in determining the m 
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nal experiences to be provided. In one of the schools for example, 
ere made, gathered, repaired, and enjoyed by children whose home 
rovided meager opportunities for play of this type. Children whose 
nditions required them to shift for themselves during meal-time 
ven opportunity to consider how to plan and prepare meals, even 
arly age. 
New methods were devised for selecting, distributing, and using mate 
Uniform sets of books and workbooks, providing the same mate 
instruction for each child, regardless of his ability to handle them, 
tt in harmony with the newer practices. Instead, a variety of materials 
h classroom was obtained to provide for the wide range of abilities 
to exist. Teachers with second-grade classes had to feel free to ask 
terials previously used only in kindergarten and the first grade if the 
ty of some of their children was comparable only to that of the average 
r six-year-old. Teachers learned to work with materials and equipment 
to them—such as finger paints, clay, and rhythm instruments. Further- 
they observed children experimenting with their materials and gained 
understanding of what children at different growth levels could 


xpected to do with them. 


ILLUSTRATING THE USES OF CHILD STUDY PRACTICES FOR 
INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 


When the observations and findings in the classroom were insufficient 
clear understanding and treatment, the psychologist, who came to two 
schools once a week, was asked to aid in analysis and guidance. The 
school used Board of Education specialists and other experts for the 
purpose, 
Study of Marta. Take the case of Maria. No amount of affection, 
asion, nor any type of material, could induce her to talk or to par 
vate in any class activities. After allowing a month for adjustment with 
cess, the teacher asked the psychologist to help with diagnosis and 


ly. For a number of sessions in which no pressure was put on her to 
ond, Maria was a silent observer and listener only. Slowly, the play 
py technique began to show results. Maria, by her constant choice 


id hammering toy, indicated that her lack of participation in class was 


positive response, a strong resistence to others with aggression turned 


ward. The violence and persistence of her hammer play caused release 
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and relief, and finally she turned to doll play which was gentle and mat 


She was given insight into her feeling for her sister, one year younger, 


casnpletely dominated her. The father insisted on keeping Maria the ‘| 
and Maria seized upon this advantage over her sister, exaggerated it, ar 
in all adjustments, resisted the responsibilities of growing older. Clin 
to the use of Spanish was but one manifestation of this resistance 

The teacher induced the other children to abate their efforts to 
Maria. They were prolonging and emphasizing her refusal to react 4 
more mature level. Soon she began to walk to the clothes closet alone 
then entered group “games” in the basement, and finally put crayon to 
paper and drew the teacher. Now, a year later, although she still does lit 
spontaneous talking in English, she follows directions and enters acti\ 
She was promoted to the next grade with her friends. Had she been 
to customary academic standards for her first year and gone without spe 
therapeutic help, there might have been a question of institutionalizati 

Study of George. George presented a very different problem—one wh 
seemed easily diagnosed. From his response to a paper and pencil test, 
class clowning, his inattention and inability to follow directions or to 
ordinate eye-hand movements, the teacher believed him to be dull mentally 
and called for the confirmation of a Stanford—Binet test result. After 
confidence was won, he was tested and found to be close to average in inte 
ligence. It was recommended that George no longer be allowed to work 
and play at levels far below his possibilities. The clowning was his way 
gaining recognition. By ignoring the clowning, but praising constructive 
play and contributions, by helping George to learn simple skills and then 


gradually more complex ones, and by holding him to reasonable standard 
the teacher helped him to disclose himself as a shy, friendly boy with per 
verance and ambition. By the end of his first year in school he was showing 
greatly improved coordination and his clowning had altogether stopped 


This abbreviated case history indicated the need for collaboration 


diagnosis, for, without the specific knowledge of average ability, the con 
tinuation of inferior achievement and habit formation would have been 
tolerated and accepted as within expectations 

Study of Alice. Alice was discovered by means of her first painting. She 
had gone relatively unnoticed until a great mass of red paint which she 
called a witch was put before us. She was given a Rorschach test and most 
of her responses were “A house—the children are locked out.’’ Further stud) 
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1 the fact that her mother had remarried several times and there were 

nger children in the family, each with new last names. Alice refused 

ynize the new father or children as part of her family. In class she 

led very little except during story telling and then she told lurid 

of bad mothers and bad children. She was negativistic, and the more 

ntion that was paid to her the more negative her behavior seemed to 

ne. She trusted no one. The teacher did not let Alice's opposition rile 

and patiently said, “You said ‘No’ but I think you mean ‘Yes’ ”’ when 

\lice’s hasty answer was patently the opposite of what she wanted emo 

nally. In play therapy she was given some insight into her jealousy, fears 

wishes. Her improvement was slow but her intelligence was tested as 

y normal and the home problem to which Alice must adapt is realistically 
listurbing. She is still under treatment 


Study of Leonard. Leonard's desire to masturbate and exhibit himself 
sively was revealed in his first clay experience during which he modelled 
sex organs, showed them to all his neighbors and giggled gleefully 
teacher first considered the physical temptation from the torn and tight 
nts, worn by the child and encouraged the mother to buy a new type of 
isers Of which Leonard was very proud. A skin irritation which caused 
tching and tension was treated. The teacher read pamphlets from the Child 
Study Association which clarified children’s normal sex play and attitudes 
Leonard was kept busy at activities suited to his abilities, and soon the 
mphasis on sex play gave way to frantic drawing of planes and bombs 
nd gun and war play. Later, when his insecurity was lessened and the 


jother reassured about our interest in her progress, Leonard became inter- 
ted in constructive experiences of all types. His mental retardation, of 
out one year, will make curriculum adaptation necessary throughout his 
schooling. 


Study of J. Special findings on one child's methods of play, nutrition 
and personal appearance were summarized over three months in the follow 
ing manner by a teacher who, at first, did not like J. 

October: J. could easily be classed as a ‘“‘wild” boy. He's so dirty and 
intidy. He can hardly sit still. However, J. likes the children and they seem 

) like him. He loves to play with our class toys but treats them roughly 


| had a little talk with him, explaining that the toys are not made of the 
strongest materials and they will last longer if treated more gently. Yester- 
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I left the bean bag on top of the cupboard where it landed as | 
have to do without it awhile. I think that will improve the gent! 
throwing 

J.’s father came to see me. The mother is in the hospital. There 
boys and one sister. J. certainly needs my sympathetic understandin 


November: J. has improved in many ways, most markedly in 


ippearance. He plays more quietly though he hasn't lost any of the | 
Ol piayin 
pial 
He loves dramatizing. He likes to express himself and give a gox 
December: J. still gets overly gay at times during “free play I 
ywn when reminded of good manners. I'm happy to see my effort 
warded and his name at last added to the free lunch list. One 1 


il a day will do a lot for his physical and mental condition. Hi 


nicely in his language and number games, and I think he rea 


coming to school. J. and I are very good friends 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


In a program of child study such as that reported here, cer 


clusions of practical significance are clear. First, the collection of 


ull aspects of child growth will require more time and care than ts 

allotted to this function of teaching de ond, me intery retation I 
1 

is even more tin onsuming and continuous than the collection of 


However, if the child is to be studied carefully rather than superfic 


ilternative is possible. Good teaching is based fundamentally 
ontinuous observation and interpretation of the needs of the child. 1 


compensation for the more careful study of the child will be bet 
| 
' wiser guidance of his growth. 


As a result of this experience in child study, the teachers and the § 


of the Bureau have learned more about the characteristics and developn 

of primary grade children in economically and culturally deprived ne 

hoods and also more about the characteristics of a good educational prog 
for these children. We realize that, assuming satisfactory teaching mat 
' ind conditions, the effectiveness of any child study and educational p 


epends upon the personal and professional maturity of the teacher, 


» of cl and her 
) knowledge and application of the psychology of child development and |! 


basic beliefs about the major goals of education in a democratic society. 
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VIRGINIA MAE AXLINI 


John Burroughs School 
Columbus, 


Not [he psychological and adjustment probe I 
n greatly extended by the war and war con litions, The author talks 
ese problems and suggests therape ire 


+ war—one that has been aptly 


fopaAY finds us all living in a world a 
shases of this ‘psy hological 


ia ‘war of nerves’. Commentators discuss | 
which is being waged on all fronts. Like all wars, the effects can 
legated to a battlefield but spread out in ever widening circles until 
ompass the entire world of man—invading his home and his family, 
ich, his business, his community lite. 


Problems of adjustment that are a part ol all dynamic living are intens! 
juite often disrupted Adult 


ome more unwieldy Family lite 1s « 
than little 


fi 


mn is focused on problems that seem more important 


nny's jealousy and little Mary's nail-biting. A quick sharp slap 1s easily 
The children feel this 


1 and adult tensions are thus cared for 
But the chil 


unisterea 
on. Their sense of security 1s shaken 


ased nervous tens! 
age then to school they 


too, must carry on. If they are ol school 


+ go. Their world is changing so rapidly that these children are in serious 
1eir adjustment. Now, as never 


f the type of help that will promote the 


) ‘ 


ir schools are challenged to develop a more effective preventive 


re, 
al hygiene program Morale on the school front is t 


he great need of 
children. 

What can we do about it?” 
have problems. And every day we 
serious. But what can we do?” 
“The implications of therapy for the 
significant,” some psychologist remarks. 


Then the teachers, harassed and overburd 


: they, too, have mental health problems of t 
to an already overloaded schedule are more than even 


the teachers cry. “Of course we know 


can see them multiply and become 
classroom situation seems to be 


ened as they are, groan aloud ; 
heir own. Thoughts of adding 


mething new 
ichers can bear. 

Therapy?’” someone inquires cautiously. “In 3 
if it would relieve the 


1 classroom situation?” 
“I'd try anything,” another one ventures; 
y 


ension in my classroom.” 


1 
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Then, being teachers and eager to investigate all methods of d 
into the personalities of these children who are placed in their hands 
isk “What is this thing called therapy? And how does it come to pass? 

Well, what ss therapy? Therapy ts the treatment of maladjustm 


ich a manner that the individual develops insight into his behavio 


by so doing enables himself to understand and control his behavior 


How does it come to pass in a school-room? The teacher accept 

child exactly as he is, gives him an opportunity to express his true feeling 

ind reflects those feelings back to the child in a calm, accepting ma 

that carries no condemnation—-just a reflection of the feelings the child 

expressed either through his remarks, his play, his creative work, his dra 

any medium that is acceptable in the classroom situation. The aim of 

teacher in such a situation is to give maximal opportunities to the chi 

to express freely their true feelings—to recognize and to bring out into 

open those feelings, to attempt to clarify them in such a way that the 

learns to identify his own feelings and to understand his feeling 

that he becomes master of them. ed 
Undesirable feelings cannot be destroyed by refusing to recog: 

them. Our most severe problems are developed by continuous suppres ney 

disapproval, and denial of the very existence of feelings that are not 

sidered ‘proper’. The child who is rejected by a parent has an unbearal 

load to carry. If he shows hostile, aggressive feelings, those feelings wi 

not disappear because they are ignored or condemned. Guilt feelings » nf 

only intensify his problem. tain 
All teachers have met, at one time or another, the negative child. H wh 

does not become less negative because the teacher out-negatives him by 

response such as ‘You w#// do as J say.” Surprising results have been obtained 


by recognizing his feelings. “You don’t like to do what I ask you you to dc trate 
You like to say “No” to everything.” The little tyke who has been battling goa! 
every inch of his way through life more often than not looks up and say vent 
in a surprized tone of voice ‘No. I don't like to.” And, perhaps, for the ever 
first time in his life he gets an inkling into the way he is reacting. hav 

This therapeutic attitude on the part of teachers is no panacea, but out 
often achieves remarkable results. If the teacher considers eventual adjust inch 


ment as a value to be desired above immediate conformity, then she will] be 
more than willing to pay the price which the dual role of therapist-teacher 
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ids. She will be an accepting and understanding person who builds up 
gs of confidence and trust in her relationship with her pupils. She 


provide a feeling of security for her pupils so they will feel free at all 


; to be honest with her and with themselves. She will help the children 
iderstand why they behave as they do. This constant recognition and 
ication of the emotions the child displays brings to the child an insight 
the feelings that motivate his behavior 
his is not to be confused with the phrase ‘Let the little dears express 
naselves!"" which was too often a cynical criticism of a misunderstood 
misinterpreted philosophy of education. Expression of feelings without 
ptance, recognition, and clarification of those feelings by a person who 
lerstands the motivation of behavior is of little therapeutic value. 
[he classroom cannot be equalled for experimentation. Here the teacher 
observe the children for five hours a day in many different types of 
sations. Teachers have access to the children’s personal histories. They 
ve Opportunities to follow up cases. They can try this medium and that 
medium. They can check and recheck responses. They can constantly eval- 
procedures and check up on results. Out of this wealth of material 
can reach certain conclusions about the children in their classrooms 
come forth with a better understanding and appreciation of these 
hildren who will inherit the chaos of today’s world. 
This paper is an account of some experiences that have taken place 
n public school situations. The teacher in each case has attempted to main- 
tain a therapeutic attitude in dealing with the children’s problems—for 
when that attitude becomes a part of the teacher there are no longer problem 
ldren—only children with problems. 
These incidents may be taken for what they are worth, but they illus- 
trate the point of view expressed above and seem to point the way to a new 
goal in school activities. It does not seem adequate to attach only the con- 
ventional, educational goals to the school activities. It is necessary to use 
every possible means to delve deeper into the child's personality than we 
have formerly done. These incidents raise many questions and seem to cry 
out for further study and expansion. As we ponder the significance of each 
incident many supplementary questions arise. 
The classrooms in which these incidents occurred are planned for the 
hildren. There are paints, clay, toys, puppets, puppet theater, a doll family, 
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1 play house; and the permissiveness to use these materials in any way 
the free play period with only limitations to protect school property 


maintain mmon sense satety tanaards 


JAY AND HIS CLAY MAN 


lay is a little colored boy who came into the second grade clas 


a bad reputation and a very unfavorable attitude toward school. He al 
a record for truancy. Jay is a very aggressive seven year old and sec: 
be able to express himself with fists only. In this class he is not delibs 
gonized and forced to do those things for which he has neith 
ibility nor the desire to learn. He is slow of speech, confining most 
verbalism to a gutteral yes or no. However, on the way to and from 
and on the playground this poverty of language is enriched by 


impressive “cuss words” 

One day last week Jay was “tooken to the office” by the patrol 
tor disregarding their traffic signals and then “‘cussin’ them off the str 
Results: Jay was paddled by the principal. Jay’s teacher did not know 
this. During work period that same day Jay, who had his choice of wor 
with wood, paints, crayons, games, or clay, selected the clay for his med 


of expression. He modeled a man, put on all the details of his cloth 


buttons, a handkerchief in the pocket, a hat on his head that came off 

The teacher (in an experimental mood again) asked “Who is 

Dunno,” said Jay. “Maybe it is the principal,” said the teacher, “He h 
handkerchief in his pocket like that."’ Jay glared at the clay man. He gla 

up at the teacher, ‘Yes,’ he said. Then, very deliberately, he began to 

the head off and when it came off in his hand he looked up and smile 

the teacher. “You sometimes feel like twisting his head off, don't j 

said the teacher, ‘Sometimes you get so mad at him.” Jay twisted off 

of the arms. Then he twisted off the other arm. Then he laid the ren " 


face down on the table and beat it with his fist. One of the other 
sitting at the same table remarked with the wisdom that is so often star 
“Jay is mad at Mr. X. because he licked him this noon. He wants t 
him to pieces Then you must feel lots better now,” said the teacher 


grinned and began to rebuild Mr. X. 


That evening on the way out of the building Jay spoke to the principa 
a thing he had never done before. The principal informed the teacher a: 
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You see. I whale the davlights out of him and he likes it so well 
speaking to me.”’ But the tea her thought “O no! It’s because he 


vy image of you and tore you to pieces ind he had settled his 


ith you.’ 
BOBBY AND THI BABY DOLI 


n in school, hyper-active, disobedient, 
started to school 


Bobby had a new haby sister the week before he 

in an attempt to be funny, told Bobby that the family had a new 
lidn’t want him around anymore so he could just go to 
ind stay there Bobby resented this treatment. He had been king ol 


isehold for five and a half years. He hated his new rival. The so 
adults in the family thought it was screamingly funny when Bobby 
wed each visitor to the door and asked them quite earnestly if they 
in't like to take the baby with them Then the 
- with Bobby because he began to display such a vicious streak in regar 

baby. He pinched it, jumped and screame« 
fied. They punished Bobby, threatened to really send him away, 


vthing they could think of and suc eeded in 


adults became very 


1 at it until the baby was 
did 
ageravating the condition 
Bobby tried to win back his parents. He wanted his mother to come 
mothers. But—‘No,"” said h 


the school like the other children’s 
the | iby 


er. “I can’t come to school because of the baby. I can't leave 


ve to nurse the baby.” 

Poor, desolate, fittle Bobby came to school and re gularly licked his 
ht in classmates. He walked around the room constantly. When the 
p came up for a story or music, Bobby drew pictures. When the grout 
w pictures, Bobby went up to the piano and sang by himself When he 
isked to do this or that, he would do the opposite Anyone’s suggestion 
a challenge to Bobby to assert himself in an attention-getting manner 
The one difficulty in 


oring this type of behavior in a school room is the contageous element 
at Bobby w anted attention 
| status. Every legitimate means was exe! ised to satisfy these needs and 
did help as far as school behavior was concerned. It also sec med to help 


h behavior. It was obvious, however, 


ist to recognize his feelings. 
“You don’t like to do what people tell you to do,” would always 


ting forth a smile and a ‘‘No. I don't like to.”” But it did seem to take the 
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edge otf his desire to go his lonely way. It occurred to the teacher that eve; 
the recognition of these negative feelings might increase them becau 
was attention-getting, but the teacher did it so quietly that Bobby seen 
to wonder about it. One day the teacher went a bit farther. “You won't 
what I ask you to do because you want me to come over and talk to y 
You want me to pay attention to you. You don’t think people care about } 
because you have a new baby at home.”” Immediately Bobby came back wi 
I know they don't like me anymore. They don't want me anymore.” 1 
teacher said “You think they don’t want you because they can’t pay as much 
attention to you as they used to. It hurts your feelings to have to share 
mother and father with a new baby.” “Well,” Bobby said defiantly. 


told me they got a new baby and didn't need me anymore.” 


Bobby, tough guy that he was, liked to play with the family of d 


When the class had play period the teacher picked out certain groups or 
individuals, sat down near them, listened, watched, and commented w! 
ever she could. Bobby set out the doll furniture. arranged the family arou 
the table, and began his solitary play. He waved away any intruder with 
the exception of the teacher. He knew her habit of stopping by certain peo} 
and so he said to her ‘Sit here.’ The teacher did. Bobby grinned at h 
Guess what?” he asked 

“Something has happened,’ she said, motioning toward the dolls 
Bobby nodded 

“The baby is dead,” he said. That certainly was coming to the point 
in a hurry 

The baby is dead,” the teacher said. 

Bobby danced the boy doll around and sang ‘Baby is dead. Baby 
dead. Hooray! Hooray! Hooray!” 

The boy is glad the baby is dead,”’ said the teacher. 

“He ought to bury the baby,”” Bobby said. He looked around the roon 
“Where's a box?” he asked. Johnny, who also has a new baby at hom 
came over 

“Whatcha goin’ to do?” he asked Bobby 

Goin’ to bury the baby,” Bobby said, “It’s dead.” 

Johnny's eyes danced. “Let me help you,’ he cried. He ran over, go 

i match box that had held his crayons, dumped them out on the tabl 


e 
| 
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i back and sat down on the floor beside Bobby. “Oh boy!” he said, 
will get rid of the ole baby.” 

You want to get rid of the baby,” said the teacher 

Uh huh,” Johnny agreed. They crammed the baby in the box and 
eo ooked around for a place to bury the baby. Finally Bobby discovered 
feal place, the large clay jar. Over they went, Bobby carrying one end 


Wi tiny box and Johnny carrying the other. They scooped out the oil 
»y, put the box on the bottom of the jar, and covered it over with clay 
much Then both Johnny and Bobby danced around laughing like little fiends 


Aint nobody can find that baby!” 
The} Of course, one of the little girls did. She very indignantly excavated 


baby, put it in her sweater pocket. (Incidentally, she took it home that 


and her mother sent it back the following day. Marjorie probably 


ps or geht the baby was being mistreated by a gang of heathens. ) 

vhet Every play period for a week Bobby played with the doll family. Twice 
ound lohnny joined him. Every time something happened to the baby. It was 
with sied in the box of blocks. It was hidden in the book shelves It was put 
copie the desk drawer. Then one day it disappeared completely. It was gone 


two weeks before someone found it over in the store room 

Bobby liked to play in the playhouse Always the same thing hap 
dolls ned and Bobby was scolded unmercifully by the girls. They had a big 
iby doll in the play hous« Everytime Bobby played he would come to 


door of the house ‘and fling the baby across the room. Once he shouted 


| flung the baby ‘'Get the goddam baby out of here!" The group imme 
ly applied social pressure. If Bobby was going to talk like that he 
ildn’t play. 
You don’t like the baby,” the teacher said, “It's all right to throw 
rag baby out, but the group doesn't like those words.” 
“Well,” said Bobby to the teacher, “I'll pound it to pieces. 
— “You want to pound the baby to pieces,” the teacher said. 
_ Yes.” Bobby got the rag baby. He got the hammer He pounded 


doll. 

Anna came running out of the play house. “You give me that baby 
cried. She took the baby inside the play house and the girls tied up its 
| id. They put it to bed and doctored it 
abl Maybe it'll die,” said Bobby 


\ 
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Such persistence was a bit disturbing. The teacher hoped thi 


helped him work off his feelings toward the real baby at home 


It was quite interesting to note that Bobby, as he played with th 


radually assumed more and more care of the rag baby. He knew h 


e should be filled with just so much water. He got « 


nursing bottle, fixed it, gave it to the baby. He knew how the baby 


be wrapped up when they took it out and he would say “Not that 


Look. Like this!’ and Bobby would show them how to tuck it in. TI 
children would look to Bobby for lessons in baby care. Many times B 


pli 
Ain't I got a real baby at home?’ That settled it 


voice came out from the ivhouse. “Don't you think I ought to 


added prestige to Bc bby at school 
Last week, fourteen weeks after the baby’s arrival, Bobby's n 
reported that he was over his jealousy of the new baby, was beginning t 


pful 


interested in it, and was quite hel} 


It has become commonplace to see Bobby sitting with the group list 


to a story or singing a song and very tenderly holding what remains 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON CHILDREN’S PLAY 
Six children were playing in the playhouse which this first gr 
had built. There were four girls and two boys. The teacher was sitt 


little chair outside one of the playhouse windows. This incident ox 
just before Thanksgiving during play period. The children were p! 
2 make-believe feast. The food was made of checkers and dominoes 

ip on little tin plates. There was a plaster turkey about two inches h 
the center of the table. (One of the intriguing qualities about such y 
children is their elastic imagination.) Finally the table was set and tl 


children were ready to sit down for their meal. This conversation 


out the window 


What we havin’ to eat 


Turkey and pancak 

Oh boy. I love that 

Me to 
“Will you have some coftec 


nut 
} 
rag baby doll. 

‘ 
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No thanks,”’ a boy's voice replied, “I don’t drink coffee. Just bring 
bottle of beer.” 

ine of the boys came to the door of the play house and looked up at 
eiling. 

Come here, Father,"’ he said. The other boy came to the door 

Think there will be a bombing today?’’ asked the first boy. 

Wouldn’t be surprised. Sure looks like a good day for it. Nice sky.” 


Yeah!” 
Dinner is ready. Turkey!” called a girl. 
[he boys hurried in. They sat down at the table. Sounds of eating 
Father, do you have to be such a hog? You're slopping up the 
oth.” 
Shut up,”’ said Father, ‘I can be a hog if I want to.’ 
Say!’ exclaimed the other boy, ‘We forgot to say grace 
Yeah. That's right.” 
Who knows one?” 
I do.” 
All right, Ronald. You be grace 
Sudden silence. Hands were folded. Heads were bowed. Ronald's voice 
lear and sweet. 't-let- 
-be-hungry-today-Amen.”’ 
[his turkey sure is tough,” said a girl. 
Sure 
Chased this damn turkey clear around the block ‘fore I could chop 
id off,”’ said Father. 
If you say bad words 
Have some gravey.’ 
Thank you.” 
Silence, except for clattering dishes and knives and forks 
Then suddenly— 
My god! The baby has been killed.” 
‘Oh dear. What will we do? What do you ‘spose is wrong?” 
I don’t know. It was all right a minute ago.” 
Was it sick?” 


. 
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“No.” The family gathered around the doll which one of the bo, 
had tossed into a corner. All of a sudden one of the girls fell down o; 
the floor. 

“Look! Grandma has been killed, too.” 

“Grandma. Grandma. What is the matter?” 

“She was an old grouch, anyway,” said one of the boys. 

“They got me,” breathed grandma, clutching her heart. 

Then pandemonium broke loose inside the play house. They screame 
and yelled and fell in a heap. 


The teacher looked in the window. 
“What happened?” she asked. 


One of the boys looked out from under the bottom of the pile 
those damn Japs,’ he said quite seriously, “They bombed our hous: 
killed all of us.” 

“Not all of us,” father yelled, “I'm not clear killed. Just hurt | 
He dragged himself over to the window of the play house, pulled out the 
ball bat from under the bed, aimed the bat out the window, and sound 
machine gun bullets could be heard. 

Another group that had been building ships with the blocks spott: 
adventure and jumped up with cries of “Here come the marines!” and 
terrific battle ensued, leaving the “dead and wounded” all around. | 
quiet descended. When the teacher silently counted the victims she f« 
that fourteen children had joined the original six in the battle. Ther: 
only ten pacifists in the room, but even they seemed to enjoy it. 

After such a play the children seem quite relaxed. It certainly see: 
indicate that the war remote as it is from most of these children is in | 
thoughts. Surely it is better to bring these thoughts and fears to the surface 
and give them legitimate outlets. It also seems advisable to accept this k 
of play so that the child does not attach guilt feelings to it. If we give th 
children the feeling that it is all right to act out this kind of play it s 
that we will have healthier children with less tensions and less war nerves 

This type of free play or free dramatics is a kind of therapeutic exper 
ence that can fit into any school program, formal or progressive, it 
teacher sees in it the values of working off tensions and giving them 
legitimate outlets. 
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he JERRY AND THE FALSE FACE 


Jerry has spent the past three years in the hospital. His parents deserted 

im and he became a state ward. When six-year-old Jerry started to school 
had only been out of the hospital four weeks. He was placed in a foster 
Here was a child without any “home background’’. He had never 
ciated with other children during his long illness. His only acquaintances 
vere the doctors and nurses who came and went at surprisingly short 


tervals. 
Jerry was an apt pupil. He quickly learned how to dress himself, 
take care of his things, to get along with the other children. He was 
exploring a vast, new world. 
le. “ht During the latter part of October the children in the first grade brought 
™ Hallowe'en things to school, funny hats, false faces, noise makers. One 
ittle boy spent his allowance on a clown false face with bright spots of 
r lor on it. Jerry was fascinated by this false face. He coveted it. In fact, 
¢ stole it. By folding it up and carefully sticking it down inside his blouse, 
. , he prepared to take it home with him. 
si But Jack soon missed it and set up a terrific howl. There was no 
ponse to the inquiry as to the whereabouts of the missing false face. 
ail Jerry sat there looking as innocent as a baby. The teacher knew he had it. 
(Teachers do have eyes in the backs of their heads.) Again Jack bellowed 
fe rth his rage which was recognized. “You are angry because someone took 
y r false face.” Jack jumped up and down and was “mad all over’’. Jerry 
; hed the other boy’s display of disappointment and anger with a bland 
ression on his face. He even went so far as to say “Maybe R— took it.” 
" (R. was always a good one to blame. He was usually guilty.) The teacher 
; ‘You want us to think R. took the false face.”’ She said it very quietly. 
"4 Only Jerry caught the remark. He nodded his head. ‘‘R. is not a good boy. 
R. probably took it,”” he said. The teacher said didn’t take the false face.” 
- The teacher talked to Jerry privately while the class busied themselves 
anne h their work and play. 
ex ‘You like the false face,” said the teacher. “It is a nice false face. You 
if th ¢ it so much you want it for yourself. I can understand that.” 
- them “It is a nice false face,” Jerry said, patting the hiding place. “I do 


want if. 


REN.’ 
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“How do you think Jack feels about it?’ asked the teacher. 

Jack howled,” said Jerry. 

Yes. Jack is very unhappy about- it,” said the teacher. 

Jack even cried,” said Jerry. 

Jack even cried,” repeated the teacher. “But you still want to 
the false face. You don’t want me to know you have it.” 

Jerry shook his head negatively. Then he said “I'm going to kee; 

“You want to keep it even though it belongs to Jack?” said the te 

‘Jack can get another one,” said Jerry, ‘This is mine.” 

You think Jack can get another one, but Jack doesn’t have any : 
money, said the teacher adding her two bits of teacherishness, “You 
because you took it that it belongs to you.” 

Then Jerry became very angry. “I am going to keep it,” he said. 

You are getting angry with me because I won't let you keep it, 
the teacher, “Well, it’s all right to feel that way. Be angry if you wa 
But you will have to give it back to Jack.” (The feeling would cor 
anyhow. Recognition and acceptance of that feeling would lessen 
fee ) 

Jerry took the false face cut of its hiding place. “I want it,’’ he 

but it is Jack's false face. I'm not mad now. I'll ask Jack for it. It bel 

to Jack.” 

“Ask Jack for it. But Jack may not give it to you.’ 

Jerry took the false face over to Jack. 

“Here is your face,” he said. Then, coming to the point wit! 
year-old abruptness, he added ‘Now will you give it to me?” 

“No,” said Jack. Then he added generously. ‘But I'll let you wea 
So Jerry wore the false face for a little while. What? In school? Ye 


LO 


school. Why? It was living up to an agreement. It was learning 
by adjusting personalities, desires, and materials. 

This seemed to the teacher to be a better way of handling the pr 
than the “You-stole-that-false-face! I'll-punish-you!’’ approach. Jerry 
not taken another thing since. It could have been handled in a “You-l 
that-over-this-minute!” manner. It would not have taken so much tim 
it seems that the scars might have lasted longer. 

It seems that a therapeutic element in ‘‘discipline” develops 
discipline which should be the school’s goal. Discipline which does 
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proach to Emotional Problems in Children,” American Journal 
ury, VU (July, 1937), pp. 283-300. 
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insight seems to be without value. One can speculate on the at- 
results in this case had the treatment consisted of some barbed 
1 a bit of the rod. 
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THE CONTENTS OF A COURSE IN MENTAL HYGIENE 
FOR TEACHERS* 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON LESTOR 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Editor's Note: There has been a growing awareness of the importance otf 
the teachers adjustment, as a factor in the development of children’s person 
alities. The author presents a survey of the content of mental hygiene for 
teachers 
LITERATURE from the past ten years stressed the need for pers 
adjustment among teachers because of the great influence they have on t 
development of children’s personalities. The numerous reports of mala 
justment among both teachers and pupils seemed to bear this out a: 
emphasize the importance of mentally healthy teachers. To remedy the 
uation, various teacher training institutions have set up programs of s 
tion and training of teachers so that they may overcome their diffi 
before entering the field. The teacher's lack of understanding of child 
development and behavior was also emphasized. 

An unpublished study by Thayer indicated that training in m« 
hygiene is being offered by an increasing number of teacher training ins! 
tions; although some still do not offer such training. In her study of 
catalogues from teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and universities for 
year 1940, Thayer found that of the 730 institutions offering cours« 
education, 367 included courses in mental hygiene. These findings sus 
a satisfactory trend numerically, although there was no way of determi 
how extensive or worthwhile these courses were. This is especially app 
when compared with a report by Carleton Washburne made in 1934 
said, “Up to the present, few if any teacher training institutions make 
quate preparation for the mental hygiene aspect of teaching.’ In 
W. Carson Ryan observed that “After full credit is given for superior w 
carried on in a few institutions and the wholesome tendency observ 
in a goodly number, the fact remains that teacher training institutions 
astonishingly little attention to mental health.’? 


* A brief summary of one aspect of a thesis entitled, Teacher Education in Mer 
Hygiene, Library of Stanford University, 1943, 116 pages. 

*Washburne, C. “Training Teachers to Use Mental Hygiene”. Education 
(March, 1934), p. 385 

*Ryan, W. C. Mental Health Through Education. New York: The Commor 
wealth Fund, 1938. P. 72. 
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TABLE I 


ACTIONS OF STUDENTS OF GUIDANCE AND TEACHERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


GUIDANCE TEACHERS 


| 

STUDENTS OF 
UTILITY eed UTILITY | INTEREST 


% of positive! % of peahtivall & of positive of positive 
| replies replies i replies replies 
| 64. 4 | 92. 6 | 657 | 833 
seeeosedenssansenuee 76.2 81.2 | 72.3 74.2 
iries sa 62.5 | 76. 1 68. 3 73.1 
nal schools 96. 0 | 94.4 90, 2 &5.3 
y | 100. 0 | 100. 0 93.4 
: 83.3 } 92. 1 69. 78. 5 
liction 53. 78.8 50.0 75.4 
al conflict . | 98.6 97.9 97.8 94.9 
t | 60.0 | 73.9 7 62.5 
| 73. 7 | 78. 4 | 69.6 69_8 
95.2 93. 3 91.5 2 
a3 5 81.1 g2 
93.2 | 92.0 a5. 9 
| 97.8 97. 12 OF 
78.0 
| 98.6 4.9 96. 6 97.2 
92 
99.3 17. € 9 96. 4 
96. 4 97 l 84.3 
31.8 6! 27.6 1 
97.5 95. 8 RR. 1 86.9 
91. I i 7.8 0.4 
6. 2 94.4 94. 8 aT 
OF Q° 0 60 
9 86.3 82. 1 4. ¢ 
> ‘ 
> 74 7. 
87.1 74 8.9 
97. 1 » 
mitive pe l€ 18.3 l 
61 f & 
6. 69, 2 7. 1 
Q4 4.4 
n personality | 
92. 7 16.2 4 93. 6 
80. 5 1 69.2 
£6. 5 6 7 
: 29.4 » 4 
pment of character 6.1 17.9 g 
pline (reward or punishment } 96.9 4, 2 
ation for parenthood 91.4 RO. 
entary statistics $2. 80. 0 
rine glands 71.7 R2 7. 7 68 
nations 77.2 1 6.1 
hildren 93.8 93. 12.9 91.9 
ng 74.8 74.3 R7.9 87.3 
76.3 | RO. 2 86.2 1 
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TABLE I—Continued 


S 1S OF GUIDANCE AND TEACHERS TO QUESTIONNAI! 


STUDENTS OF 
{GUIDANCE TEACHERS 


TILITY | INTEREST |} UTILITY | INT! 


of positive of positive of positive f 
replies replies replies 
ital hygier | 20. 7 1 31.7 4° 
Gu 94.8 95 5 
H ind 91. 93. 7 11.9 94 
Histor ul hygiene 38.6 67 in. 2 
81.5 49 oF 
° 4.7 R7. 
fd 6 29.1 9 
78.2 79 ”. 9 
3.2 1.4 
87.2 
M 6 2° 6 
67.3 R6. 2 
| 84.3 6 
M 73.9 R16 1.1 
M 79.0 a4. 7 20.6 
M 94.0 94.4 
) 73.0 1 7 
70.3 74.2 ¢ 
90.7 a3 69 
4 ‘ 74 61.8 
4 lu | 12.3 f 
it, 9.5 23. 7 12.7 
rms | 67.4 67.0 21.3 
i | 69.3 67.2 f 
76.6 72.9 67. 2 4 
racial grou 67.0 79.4 6 
72.8 69 69 
Racia 76.0 a5. 6 75.0 7 
Rad and il hygiene 79.8 7 86.8 
Record k | 61.2 55.2 70.0 ¢ 
Re 96.9 95.2 94.4 au 
Le is ne 726 74.0 75.9 72 
Re il arithmetic 53.3 55.2 67.2 | 64 
R lial adding | 72.7 7 5 81.6 
Rer " f children from own home 92.8 90.7 77.0 7 
Report cards 74.5 71.8 84. 1 8 
Sch a of psychology 44.6 64.7 55. 7 i 59 
Sex education 95. 7 95.2 i} 86.3 | 87 
Smoking among high school students 59.1 55. 6 i} 54. 8 | 57. ¢ 
Social agencies 87.2 85.2 1] 92.4 86 
Social attitudes 97.0 | 97.6 i} 97.8 93.8 
Social history taking 84.3 | 82.1 1 72.5 66 
Special class segregation | 80.6 74.5 79 
Speech problems 89.0 | 84.3 | 94.6 93.2 
Special pr 58.2 62.4 | 73.2 75. & 
Student sel vernment 79.5 | 83.9 | a8.9 92.2 
Superstitions 61.3 | 65. 0 53.4 58 
Tests and measurements 75.2 80.2 6.9 RR. 
Training the mind 67.7 | 68. 1 | 83. 8 89. 7 
Truancy 91.0 R7_8 | 76.1 RO 
Vocational guidance 78.3 86.3 i] 81.5 86. 8 
| 
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[he material for this study was obtained from the results of a ques- 
ire sent out by a professor of education at Stanford University to his 
its of guidance as well as to an unselected group of teachers. The 
nnaire consisted of a sampling of 110 topics selected from books and 
als on mental hygiene. These were rated for inclusion or omission 
ourse in mental hygiene for teachers on a threefold basis, namely: 
doubtful, and omit. The judgments were developed in terms of 

st and utility. The reports of both teachers and students of guidance 
{ that two-thirds of them would include ninety-three out of the 110 
in the basis of either interest or utility. Eighty-five of these ninety 
topics were rated highly from both viewpoints. Only eight items were 
for omission by two-thirds or more of both groups. Of these, only 
ns, elementary statistics and phrenology, were given a negative rating 
is of both their interest and utility. These findings are summarized 


I. This study was an introductory and exploratory one and could 
carried on from the point where this investigation leaves it with 
detail. However, from the present data, it seems obvious that a very 
ve course in this field is needed to meet the interest and need expressed 


th groups. 
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A FURTHER COMPARISON OF INTEREST MEASUREMENT By 
THE KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD AND THE STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK FOR MEN 


FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 
Regional Office Social Security Board 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Editor's Note: One of the very important developments of our time 
is the attempt to extend evaluation techniques to the personal and socia 
aspects of human development. The author presents a comparison of the r¢ 
sults of two of these newer instruments of evaluation 
Two articles* recently published have attempted to determine the rela 

tionship which exists between interests as measured by the Kuder Prefer 
Record and interests, achievement, and aptitude as measured by various 
instruments including the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The relat 
ships between the two interest tests were first presented in profile for: 
profiles indicated relationships which seemed worth studying by a 
rigorous statistical technique. Therefore it was decided to correlate the s 
on the Kuder Preference Record and the individual keys on the Str 
Vocational Interest Blank, using the same data as were used in the se 
report referred to above. The comparisons presented here are for men « 
Like data for women will be reported later. 

The method of presenting the interpretation of these data is part 
dictated by the fact that the Strong Vocational Interest Blank is usual! 
terpreted primarily according to the pattern of interests in an occuy 
area and only secondarily according to scores on individual keys. T] 
the correlations between keys making up each occupational area 
Vocational Int t Blank and the scales of the Preference Recora 
presented and discussed separately. Throughout this discussion, it sho 
remembered that all interpretations of interests as measured are made 
the margin of measurement of these two tests and should not be gen 


beyond that without further evidence. 


* J. R. Wittenborn, Frances Oralind Triggs, and Daniel D. Feder. “A Comparis 
of Interest Measurement by the Kuder Preference Record and the Strong Vocat 
Interest Blanks for Men and Women,” Educational and Psychological Measure? 
Vol. 3, No. 3, Pages 239-257, Autumn Issue, 1943, and Frances Oralind Triggs 
Study of the Relation of Kuder Perference Record Scores to Various Other Meas 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, Vol. 3, No. 4, pages 341-354, Winte: 
Issue, 1943. 
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Correlations between the Preference Record scales and the Vocational 
nterest Blank keys which comprise the creative-scientific occupational area 
presented in Table I. The significant correlations are starred. The closest 
tive relationship is shown by the four significant correlations between the 
tic scale and the artistic, psychologist, physician and dentist keys. Other 
tive correlations to be noted are those with the scientific scale and the 
- with the mechanical scale and dental key. Significant negative correla- 
; appear between the persuasive scale and all keys of this occupational 
und the clerical scale and all keys of this occupational area. Also one 
the social service scale and two with the computational scale. No sig- 


1 1 correlations appear with the literary scales, and only the artist key 
fey tes significantly with the musical scale. 
| TABLE I 
RRELATIONS BETWEEN KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD SCALES AND STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK KEYS WHICH COMPRISE THE 
CREATIVE-SCIENTIFIC OCCUPATIONAL AREA 
5 (N = 166 Men) 
Str — - - 
‘ Kuder Preference I 
SC at 
+ nk Keys M pu-| S Pe Artis- | 1 Mi | Cl 
- 
il al sive 
irt 11 07 23* 
41 1 14 3 
4! 
ul f 16€ Linet } 2 
a he one percer el. As k ine es Sig ne 
Thus it may be seen that students who have a significant pattern of 
I 
terests on the keys of this occupational area are likely to have art 
sts (when measured by the Preference Record), and if the pattern is 
ity one, would probably have scientific interests. However, a student 
th a pattern which gets little support from the Psychologist, Physician, and 
Dental keys would not be expected to have significant scientific interest: 
\ lack of persuasive and clerical interests and a tendency toward a lack of 
| mputational interests would likely appear. It should be noted that high 
‘ al service scores would not be expected even though dentistry and medi- 


ne and at least some phases of the work of some psychologists definitely 
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have social responsibilities. It should be remembered that we are speak 
students who have high scores on certain fallible test, and not of peo} 
the actual occupations for which the test is scored. 

The interpretation which has been made of Table I might be repe 
for Table II with a few variations. The significantly high correlation bet 
the Engineering key and mechanical scale should be noted. The corre 
between the Chemist key and the mechanical scale is also high and pr 
All correlations between the scientific scale and the keys in this are 
significantly high and positive.* The significant negative correlations 


uasive scale still appear and two negative correlations with the lit 


ire significant. The negative correlations between the Engineerin 
he n | scale and the Chemist key and the clerical scale shoul 


TABLE II 
( ELATIONS BETWEEN KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD SCALES AND STRON 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK WHICH COMPRISE THI 


SCIENTIFIC OCCUPATIONAL ARFA 


Ku I 
I 1 mpu-! Scie Pe I M 
t ua 
| Matt 14 14 47 4% 14 02 
ng 14 54* 26* 28* 24° 19 
he ~ 1* OR 73° 2 9 12 


The first key included in Table III is Production Manager. The | 


il Interest Blank places this key in an occupational area separate 
he other keys included on this table. The only significant positive relat 
hip shown is with the mechanical scale of the Preference Rec rd. Th 
ignificant correlation is with the literary scale. The relationships do 
| differ markedly from those reported in the remainder of the table. 

Data also are presented in Table III for the sub-professional occupati 
he relationships of keys in this group to scales on the Preference Record 


* When making interpretations involving the scientific and mechanical scales or 
the clerical and computational scales, it should be remembered that the mechanical 
and clerical scales were developed later and added to the original seven scale 
spite of some overlapping. The correlations involved are higher than are the 
correlations of the rest of the scales. 


be noted 

(N 166 Men) 
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ily significant correlation found for the Minister key on the Vocational 
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haracterized by the high positive correlations to the mechanical scale 
significant negative relationships to the literary scale. There is some 
ificant positive relationship shown to the scientific scale and the Carpenter 
Printer keys correlate significantly though not highly with the artistic 
Only three of the keys in this area (farmer, printer, and mathematics 
physical science teacher) show the significant negative correlations with 
ersuasive scale which has been noted in the two preceding occupational 
No significant relationships are found with the computational and 
service scales and only one with the clerical, Forest Service Man 


TABLE III 


ELATIONS BETWEEN KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD SCALES AND STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK KEYS WHICH COMPRISE THE 
SUB-PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS 


(N = 166 Men) 


Kude ] erence R ales 
i nal 
I k Keys M ( pu-| Scie re Artis Lite Mus Ss al | Cleri- 
cha ation tif ua t ary ical Se al 
al al sive 
Manager s6* 17 11 7 03 26* 16 12 001 
64* 11 35* 27* 17 50* 16 07 31° 
67* 02 | 26* 2 a5* 12 08 ] 
° 12 03 24* 2 22* 4 14 18 
physical 
09 01 27* 12 0 19 
02 03 Os OF 09 
rvice Man 18 32* 16 14 f 06 31* 
[he relationships of the keys in the social service area on the | siona 


erest Blank to the scales of the Preference Record are shown in Table IV 
orrelations of all keys in this area with the social service scale hav 


ients above .208, the value required for significance at the one percent 
ept ior the Minister key which has a correlation of 0 with the 


service scale. The fact that the correlations with the Minister key a: 


than the other correlations may be partially accounted for by the in 


nation obtained from the author of the Preference Record that a religiou 


ile was tried out in early experimental forms. However, it was found that 


res On this scale were so unstable from the freshman year to the senio 


in college that this scale was omitted. This may be the reason that the 
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Interest Blank with Preference Record scales is a negative twenty-three 
the computational scale. 

There is a block of three positive significant correlations with th 
suasive scale. The only other significant positive correlation is betwe« 
Personnel Manager key and the literary scale. It is notable that there 
block of significant negative correlations as there has been on other 
Social Science High School Teacher has significant negative correlations ° 
the mechanical scale and the scientific scale, both of which seem reasonable 
from what was known previously about the scale; also YMCA Physica . 
Director has significant negative correlations with the clerical scale, as ; 
YMCA Secretary with the scientific scale. 


A 
The Musician key is included in Table IV. As would be expected : 
the highest positive correlations are with the artistic and musical scale. Two Bs 
significant negative correlations appear. They are with the computat 
and the persuasive scales. 
TABLE IV 5 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD SCALES AND STRON 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK KEYs WHICH COMPRISE THE 
SOCIAL SERVICE AREA 


(N = 166 Men) 


Kuder Preference Record Scales 


| 
Interest Blank Keys | Me- [Compu-} Scien- | Per- Artis- | Liter- | Mus- | Social | 
chan- |tation-| tific | sua- | tic ary cal | Ser 
| teal al | sive vice | 
| 
YMCA Physical | | | | | 
Director | 16 | .18 | 06 | .05 05 |j—.07 | 01 2R* 
Personnel Manager } .O1 j—11 19 40* 08 24* 03 23° 
YMCA Seers 08 |—.15 |—.24* | .25* 07 14 13 35° 
= | 
Social Higt | 
School Teacher 22° |—. 08 30° | 20 18 | .07 | .30* 
( | | | 
ntendent 11 10 | |—11 20 |—.02 | 
Minister 08 |—.23* 06 |—.09 | .15 | .17 | .08 | .20 
Musiciar 08 |—. 30° | . 02 6* aoe | .o7 | .51*] 


[wo related occupational areas are shown in Table V. The profile used 
for reporting occupational areas on the Vocational Interest Blank places 
Certified Public Accountant in an occupational area by itself. It correlat 


positively and significantly with computational, literary, musical and cler 


scales. The only significant negative correlation is with the mechanical sca 


| 

l 

| 

| 
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with TABLE V 


\RRELATIONS BETWEEN KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD SCALES AND STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK WHICH COMPRISE THE 
BusINESS DETAIL AREA 


(N = 166 Men) 
ore 
Kuder Pre oference Record Scales 
ONS wit ig Vocational 
I st Blank Keys Me- |Compu-) Scien- Per- Artis- Liter- | Mus- | Social | Cleri- 
aso! P chan- | tation-| tific sua- tic ary ical Ser- cal 
, ical al sive vice 
' | 
as ec ‘ertified Public | 
Accountant.........|—. 40% .40* |—. 13 .12 |—.18 35* 23° |—. 06 36* 
08 | 26* |—. 32° .10 .07 |—.14 . 
pected Manager........|—. 13 .25* |—. 18 28* |—. 29° . 03 -06 |—.02 . 38° 
-xpected ssing Agent... 10 41° 16 "16 |—.27 |—.19 |—.17 |—.15 | . 
le. Two 80° |—. 40% |. 40* |—. 87° 03 06 10 62° 
itat 
lhe correlations of keys falling in the business detail area with the 
scales on the Preference Record show great similarity. They all correlate 
on tively and significantly with the computational and clerical keys (refer 
ootnote, page 540) and all but Purchasing Agent also correlate positively 
significantly with the persuasive scale. All of the keys in this group 
late negatively and significantly with the artistic scale as does Banker 
a | the mechanical and scientific scales. The Office Manager key and the 
tific scale correlate negatively and significantly. There are no significant 
lations between.keys in this area and the literary, musical, and social 
> scales. 
TABLE VI 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD SCALES AND STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK KEYS WHICH COMPRISE THE 
BuSINESS CONTACT AREA 
(N = 166 Men) 
| Kuder Preference Ree: rd Seales 
e use rest Blank Keys Me- |Compu-] Scien- | Per- | Artis- Liter- | Mus- | s al | Cleri- 
chan- | tation-| tific | sua- tic ary | ical Ser cal 
ical al sive vice 
P |] — | | — 
ales Manager. ~.21* | .02 |—.38* | .72* 30° 14 .21* 
lerical Real Estate Salesman. 25* |—.07 |—.52* | .64* |—.13 “07 | .14 28° 
cl Life Insurance 
Salesman... .......-- i—. 50% |—. 18 |—. 60* 58* |—. 18 29° 11 29° 15 
Ma | | 
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Table VI shows that keys falling into the business contact occupat 
area all correlate significantly and positively with the persuasive scale op 
the Preference Record as they do with the clerical scale. Life Insurance Sal 
man also has a low positive but significant correlation with both the literar 
and social service scales while Sales Manager has a significant positive c: 
tion with the artistic seale. All keys have significant negative corre! 
with the mechanical and scientific keys. 

Advertising Man, Lawyer, and Author-Journalist have in common sig 
nificant positive correlations with the literary scale and significant nega 
correlations with the mechanical scale according to Table VII. Advertising 
Man and Lawyer also correlate significantly and positively with the n 
scale and Advertising Man correlates significantly and negatively wit 
computational and scientific scales. 

President of a Manufacturing Concern appears by itself on the ps 
It obviously differs from the linguistic area correlating significantly and p 
vely with the computational, persuasive and clerical scales. It is inter 


to note that there are no significant correlations with the artistic scalk 


TABLE VII 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN KuD! PREFERENCE RECORD SCALES AND STROD 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK Keys WHICH COMPRISE THI 
LINGUISTIC OCCUPATIONAL AREA 
(N l Men) 


Kuder Preference Record Scales 

Interest Blank Keys Me Compu-| Scien- | Per- Artis- | Liter- Mus- | Social 
tatior tific sua- tic | ary cal Ser 

‘ Vie 

\ sing Mar 2 3 44 26* 1* 5 8 

La 25 13 ol 
Aut! J 2* | 36* 12 16 28* 04 

Presider Manufa 
K er f 24 09 7+ r 02 


SUMMARY 


On the whole this study has confirmed relationships which one 
was familiar with these instruments might expect to find. A careful 
of these data will help counsellors to understand and utilize interest m 
urement more meaningfully in the counselling of students. A great 
nore evidence of this kind is needed before the interpretation of 


easures will become the asset which it should be in a guidance progt 
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ntangible factors prevent the prediction from 


CHANGING EMPHASES 


WAS a happy thought when the editor of the /ow Ea 
ested the preparation ¢ f a special issue to be devot Oo} 
b in the fields of guidance, mental hygiene and pupt dj 
i resent issue fully justines his proposal nad tne presentatt ‘ 
ed around 5} ecial tO} ics Would to be hopel 
for thn Jour) j It is of special significance t at the edi 
rouping togemel pa} ers relating rurdance, hy 
tment as this indicates a trend in the emphasis that 1s now 


sidance in the schools of this country. 


e who are historically minded will remember that guidance re 
start in Boston, Massachusetts, under the sponsorship of Bloomfield 
rsonst who were interested in helping young men t vocat 
As guidance began to be introduced into public schools, it was broad 
include not only guidance with respect to vocational selection but 


1 the kind of higher educatior 


selection of curricula, courses, anc to 
1ed following high school graduation The experiences of those who 
en intrusted with these guidance activities have led by gradual degrees 
interest in other phases of the individual pupil's 
ed with the total develoy 


rs 


activities and choic« 


I 


en 


today guidance is more and more concern 
.djustment of the individual pupil. It is of interest also that this should 
1 up with the mental hygiene movement which p 
of the personality as on the social adjustment in 
ent placed a great 


sould 


linkec laces an emphasis 


h on the integration 
about. Early in its career, the guidance movem 


Ww orld 
At one time there was the hope that tests coul 


al of dependence on tests. 
o developed as to predict with a high degree of certainty an individual's 
ess and interest in various lines of study and work. Tests have fulfilled 


nsiderable amount of the promise that was held for them although many 
being a perfect onc Modern 


Choosing a Vocation. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1909. 
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‘ 


interest in more flexible and intimate methods of studying personality 
idjustment of necessity cause tests to assume a less dominating role. 


trends in guidance do not place less emphasis on tests, but the gi 


[he papers in the present issue represent the results of actual re 
which is now being done in these areas. There was no attempt to soli 
summaries of research or to ask leaders in the field to outline what seer 
them to be the next stages in development in guidance for which re: 


best be served by presenting results of current investigations. Papers in | 
present issue in a remarkable way do indicate the trends of recent inter 
in guidance. These trends may be summed up under five headings: 


(1) There is a growing attempt to understand the individual child 
an individual and to study various aspects of his personality and adjustn 


so that his education can be planned in terms of his individual needs. Dr: 


Wrightstone’s report of an experiment in guidance in three New York Cit 
public schools illustrates in most dramatic fashion recent trends. Those w! 
are unfamiliar with new developments in our public schools will be ast: 
ished at the forward-looking program for studying the needs of individ 
children which Dr. Wrightstone describes. The paper by Miss Triggs cor 


paring the Strong and Kuder Interest Questionnaires indicates how interes! 
questionnaires are being used in vocational guidance. It has been a commo: 


practice for those who have given their attention to vocational counseling t 
find that as one works with a boy or girl the problems of vocational choi 
which were most prominent at the beginning of the contacts later assum 

place of secondary interest and a variety of deeper personality proble: 
occupy the center of interest. The vocational counselor who has the time a: 


inclination to study his subjects will find almost inevitably that he is unablc 
to help a boy or girl with his vocational choices without having to consider 
other personal problems. As experience in counseling becomes more inten 


sive there is a gradual shift to interest in and attention to the problems 
adjustment and personality. 

(2) A second change in emphasis is to begin guidance earlier in 
<hool program. Miss Kawin’s report on guidance in Glencoe, Illinois, shox 


that in that city guidance begins in the first grade by an attempt to apprais: 


the capacities and special needs of children as they enter school. Teachers 
the very first gerade are helped to understand their pupils as individuals 
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an the school activities in the light of special individual needs. This 
on to the needs of individuals through testing, personal contacts, and 


views with parents is continued throughout the elementary grades on 


high school. 


(3) A third new emphasis in guidance is the growing interest in mental 


ne and the application of its principles to the understanding of indi- 


ul children and improvement of relations within the school. Dr. Elmott 


ribes how mental hygiene is penetrating into all phases of the schools of 


Santa Barbara, California. Mental hygiene refers not only to attention to the 


adjusted child but is also concerned with a positive program which will 


revent maladjustments from occurring. Indeed, positive mental hygiene 


an emphasis on prophylaxis rather than correction is becoming of in- 


sing concern and interest to school officials. 


(4) Another new development which is being taken over by those 
nterested in guidance in schools is the interest in psychotherapy. Miss Axline 
scribes very vividly how a teacher can use therapeutic methods in the class- 
m in order to assist children with problems to make better adjustments 
the school situation. The therapeutic point of view is so new that some 
readers of Miss Axline’s paper may have difficulty in following her purposes, 
iy be shocked at the freedom which she permits in her classroom, and may 
juestion the desirability of permitting so much informality. Those who have 
lifhculty with Miss Axline’s paper should recognize that she is one of a 


growing number who see new goals and new methods in teaching designed 


) build responsibility in children by giving them freedom and helping them 
understand what that freedom means. 


(5) A fifth trend in guidance is to include both teachers and parents 

n the guidance program. It is becoming recognized that the children are 
nly one arm of the adjustment problem. Adjustment always implies adjust- 
: to something or someone and in particular children’s adjustment prob- 


s are in relation to the parents and teachers (as well as to other children 
ith whom they must learn to get along). It is no new discovery that both 
hers and parents also have their adjustment problems and they help to 
reate adjustment problems in children. DeMichaels indicates a very hopeful 
rend, namely, that teachers have learned a great deal about mental hygiene 
principles since the days of Wickman’s original study. My own paper con- 
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Address books to be reviewed and other communications to A. S. Barr, 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


B. Mechanical Methods 
Increasing the Speed of Reading. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
1 University Contributions to Educa- 


phrase-training sub-group. Half of group 
B was given metron-o-scope work and the 
other half, motivated library reading. The 
training period was four weeks. The sub 

and retested by means 


reading tests, unstand 


* Dr. Salvatore DiMichael’s article and 
Dr. Percival Symonds’ article will be 
published in the May issue, 


eading tests, recall on 
ading, and recorded eye 
significant differences 
improvements in read 
ained in phrase reading 
ents on metron-O0-scope 


th pupils of the library 


ability of the pupil to get meaning 
the printed page. An evaluation of 
hanical techniques in increasing speed 
eeded. The Cason study attempts to 
pare the effectiveness of the mechani- 
approach with that of reading for 
favorable conditions. The 
tter method does not entirely ignore 
hanical aspects but employs them only 
identally and without special attention 
such factors as eye movements. 


tent under 


The subjects were two groups of upper 
uird grade children. Each group was di- 
led into two sub-groups of matching 
tial reading ability. Motivated library 
ading was the method employed in one 
b-group, while with the other mechani- 
| methods were used. Group A was 


ided into a library sub-group and a 
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ary reading apparently 
lent gains to those 
achieved by programs stressing mechanics 
of reading. The author points out the 
greater cost in money and teacher effort 
required by the mechanical techniques 
The progress noted in good, medium, and 
poor readers varied. 


Unfortunately, circumstances in on 
made it 
group in the presence of the other, and 
this have affected the re- 


sults of the experiment. Some workers in 


school necessary to train one 


situation may 
the field might criticize the technique of 
measuring eye movements by direct obser 
vation. The question arises as to whether 
a four-week period is sufficient time for 
either method to demonstrate its 
Many of 
however, indicate valid trends 
the 


maxi 


mum effectiveness. the data, 


The nega 
that 


tive findings of study suggest 
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Che value of this special issue should encourage the editor of the ] 
late in a year or so further reports of current investigations 
may indicate further development of these various trends 
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“ Fund. 1928. Revised and republished in 1938 under the title 7 
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Address books to be reviewed and other communications to A. S. Barr, 
| Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


ELoise B. Mechanical Methods 
Increasing the Speed of Reading. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
1 University Contributions to Educa- 
n, No. 878, 1943. Pp. viii + 80. 
value of mechanical methods in 
1¢ improvement of reading has had con- 
derable publicity. The development of 
machines as the metron-o-scope, the 
meter, and the opthalm-o-graph has 
eased the emphasis on the mechanics 


f reading 


} 


Tl 


an over-emphasis on mechanics of 


€ question arises as to whether or 


jing might interfere with interest and 
ability of the pupil to get meaning 
the printed page. An evaluation of 
hanical techniques ig increasing speed 
needed. The Cason study attempts to 
pare the effectiveness of the mechani- 
of reading for 
under conditions. The 
r method ignore 
echanical aspects but employs them only 
identally and without special attention 
ch factors as eye movements. 


approach with that 
tent favorable 


does not entirely 


The subjects were two groups of upper 
ird grade children. Each group was di- 
led into two sub-groups of matching 
tial reading ability. Motivated library 
iding was the method employed in one 
group, while with the other mechani- 

methods were used. Group A was 
vided a library sub-group and a 


inte 
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phrase-training sub-group. Half of grou; 
B was given metron-o-scope work and the 
other half, motivated library reading. The 
training period was four weeks. The sub 
jects were tested and retested by means 
of standardized reading tests, unstand 
ardized phrase reading tests, recall on 
metron-o-scope reading, and recorded eye 
No differences 


were revealed in improvements in read 


movements. significant 
ing for students trained in phrase reading 
or in eye movements on metron-0-scope 
in comparison with pupils of the library 
groups. Free library reading apparently 
produced equivalent gains to those 
achieved by programs stressing mechanics 
of reading. The author points out the 
greater cost in money and teacher effort 
required by the mechanical techniques 
The progress noted in good, medium, and 
poor readers varied. 
Unfortunately, circumstances in on 
it to 
group in the presence of the other, and 
thi have affected the r 
sults of the experiment. Some workers in 


school made necessary train one 


$ situation may 
the field might criticize the technique of 
measuring eye movements by direct obser 
vation. The question arises as to whether 
a four-week period is sufficient time for 
demonstrate its maxi 
Many of 


however, indicate valid trends 


either method to 


the data, 
The nega 


that 


mum effectiveness 


tive findings of the study suggest 
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more attention might be given to interest 
and other motivational aspects of reading 
and less to mechanical devices 


Maurice D. Woo.r. 


University of Minnesota 


DANiEL, WALTER G. The Reading Inter- 
ests and Need f Negro College 
Freshman Reeardine Social Science Ma- 
terials. Contributions to Education, No. 
862. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. xii + 128. 

Adequate criteria for the selection of 
books to be added to a university library 
are none too clearly indicated. This prac- 
tical problem motivated the present study. 
The investigation was limited to the 
question: “In view of their interests and 
needs, what materials related to the social 
sciences should be made available for the 
reading of Negro college freshmen?” 
One hundred annotations of books relat- 
ing to social science problems were pre- 
pared. Two forms of the list were 
prepared: (1) for determining student 
interest, and (2) for jury recommenda- 
tions concerning need. Students in two 
successive entering classes at Harvard 
University rated the interest form, and 61 
teachers, writers and librarians rated the 
jury form. The reliabilities of the ratings 
were high 

Among the trends in the data were the 
following: Negro students prefer to read 
books on the negro, on matters which 
show immediate or specific application to 
their status, on sociological topics and 
current political issues. Less preferred 
were economic topics, government struc- 
ture and fiction. Sex differences were 
marked. There were some differences ac- 
cording to choices of majors. Jurors 
tended to rate topics (needs) higher than 


did the students. Correlation betwe 
terest and needs was 45. In g 
evidence from jurors indicated the 
that race is an insufficient basis for 
entiation of readings in social 
helds. 

To facilitate use of the results by 
rians, tables with reading indices f 
dent interest and jury recommend 
were constructed. Suggestions on 
limitations of these tables are given 

The author recognizes most of 
limitations of his study. Since the 
was confined to Harvard University 
dents, the results do not necessarily 
to other localities. The topics rated 
derived from a limited number of book 
many of which may soon be out of 
The student raters were immature 
academic experience. Ratings by upper 
classmen might be quite different. Add 
tional criteria are to supplement inte: 
and judged need for satisfactory choix 
library books. Validation of the author 
technique remains to be done. Neverth 
less, the study represents an attempt 
gain scientific information that can 
useful in the selection of library book 
Librarians should welcome this sort 


information. 
Mites A. TINKEE 
University of Minnesota 
Hyatt, Apa V. The Place of Oral Read 
ing in the School Program. Contrib 
tions to Education, No. 872. New 

York: Bureau of Publications, Tea 

ers College, Columbia University, 1° 

Pp, viii + 140. 

This volume contains a detailed an 
ysis of the trends in the teaching of rea 
ing from 1880 to 1941. The purpos« 
the author was to bring to the attenti 
of the schools the importance of instr 


| 

| 

| 

| 


ral reading, an area which the 


lieves to be neglected at the 


time. Her procedure involved the 
a large number of books, text- 
urses of study, manuals, research 
and similar sources to discover 
yes in emphasis in reading and 
rs that contributed thereto. The 
n contains numerous well selected 
ns from these materials. The bib- 
phy contains 411 major references 
jissertation contains five chapters 
first chapter there is a general pres- 
n of tendencies in reading for the 
period covered by the study. In 
xt chapter there is a detailed anal- 
f trends for the period from 1880 
{4 during which the major emphasis 
truction was on oral reading, largely 
ramatic materials. In the third chap- 
the discussion presents very clearly 

the influences that subsequently resulted 
indue stress on silent reading and the 
eglect of oral reading during the period 
m 1915 to 1924, a condition that Dr. 
yatt thinks persists today. In the next 
pter evidence is presented that since 
{ authorities hav@ recognized the 
ssity of giving training in both oral 
od silent reading. This chapter deals 


with trends for the period from 1925 to 


1941. Evidence is presented from sec- 
idary sources that more attention should 
given to oral reading than present 


practice provides. To assist in bringing 


about the author presents a restate- 
ent of the objectives and skills of oral 
iding, based on a synthesis of various 


analyses of these matters by several writ- 
ers. Those interested in reading will find 
this statement very suggestive. The fifth 


and final chapter contains a summary of 


e study and lists a number of problems 


require further investigation 


REVIEW'S $51 


This dissertation represents an unusual 


but significant type of research that might 
well be extended to the study of other 
trends in instruction in our schools 

Leo J. BRUECKNER. 


University of Minnesota 


LAMOREAUX, LILLIAN A., and Leg, Doris 
May. Learning to Read Through Expe- 
rience. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1943. Pp. x—204. 
In recent years there has been a great 

deal of discussion of problems related to 

reading readiness. Much of this has been 
concerned with the measurement of the 
extent to which the child is ready for 
formal reading instruction. In the present 
volume the emphasis is on methods of 

instruction that may be used to insure a 

maximum degree of readiness on the 

part of the pupil for learning to read. 

The authors state that in their treatment 

of the subject “all reading development 

preceding the actual reading from a book 
will be considered reading readiness” 

The reading readiness program thus in- 

cludes all of the types of activities that 

are undertaken informally to develop basic 
interests, skills, attitudes, back- 
grounds essential to success in learning to 
read. The writers emphasize the value of 
the “experience chart’ in this connection. 

The authors assume a broader basis for 
reading readiness than most writers 

Three chapters are devoted to the discus- 

sion of methods of developing “personal” 

readiness, including mental hygiene and 
social development, “experience” readi- 
ness, including learning based on excur 
sions, group activities, and similar 
experiences to establish meanings, and 
readiness in abilities “related” to read- 
ing, including speech, vocabulary, articu- 


lation, hearing, interests, and certain 
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mental abilities, such as ability to follow 
lirections, to think, and to recognize 
ikenesses and differences. There follows 
a discussion of the methods that may be 
to study the level of the child's de- 
n these areas and the kinds 
of procedure to be used in instruction 
to develop readiness for several stages of 
learning. There are numerous specific 
iggestions of instructional procedures 
that have grown out of the authors’ ex- 
perience, but there is very little evidence 
presented as to the validity of these rec- 
ndations based on _ experimental 
investigation. There follows then a com- 
prehensive discussion of the steps to be 
taken by the teacher in the development 
of “cooperative experience charts” and 
their use in the readiness program. IIlus- 
trative charts are given and criteria for 
evaluating charts are presented. Steps that 
can be taken to control the vocabulary 
content of these charts are discussed by 
he authors, showing that they recognize 
the sources of danger in the random use 
f h experience charts in the first 
Stages of reading instruction. They also 
present the possible uses of these charts 
in connection with the general reading 
program at all levels of instruction. This 
is a valuable recommendation 
The presentation of the experience 
hart procedure is well done. Critics of 
the use of this kind of material would 
have welcomed statistical evidence as to 
the effectiveness of these charts as com- 
pared with other kinds of materials. This 
is not given in this volume. The major 
ontribution of the book is the emphasis 
on the necessity of a planned readiness 
program which recognizes adequately the 


the steps needed to 


nsure the development of a wide variety 
f personal qualities, abilities, and in- 


terests that are likely to contril 
success in the early stages of read 
struction. The elements of such a { 
are skilfully and clearly presented 
authors. Teachers will welcome tl 
merous specific suggestions that are 

Leo J. BRUECK 


University of Minnesota 


McKim, MARGARET GRACE. The R 
of Verbal Material in Ninth | 
Algebra. Contributions to Edu 
No. 850. New York: Bureau of | 
cations, Teachers College, Col 
University, 1941. Pp. viii + 133 
The general theory that every t 

is a teacher of reading is substantiate 

the findings of this investigation, de 
with reading in algebra. The purpé 
the study was to determine the relat 
ships between the reading of alg 
and nonalgebraic materials, and betw 
these measures and achievement in 
bra. To measure ability to read alge! 
materials two tests were constructed 
on reading problems in algebra, the ot 
on reading explanatory materials sin 
to those found in textbooks. Each 
was divided into two parts, one ca 
for answers to verbal questions, the ot 
requiring either algebraic computation 
the reading of symbolic statements. 
Test scores were secured for 120 

term ninth grade algebra students i 

New York City high school for these t 

algebra tests and also for a test of ment 

ability, a standard test of general readir 
and vocabulary, a prognostic test in 
bra, and the mid-term and final mark 


algebra. The intercorrelations among 


tests were computed and corrected 
attenuation. Factor analyses were 
puted for the complete set of tests 
for the reading tests. Canonical corré 


| 
| 
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were computed to determine the re- ability, what differences in reading ability 


Lips between various combinations will be found? The answers to such 


ts questions cannot be found by correlation 
intercorrelations between the tests techniques. These give hints as to what 
statistically significant and posi- may be found, but other types of statis- 
sing from .24 to .91. Five factors tical analysis will yield additional valu- 


or 94 per cent of the variance. able information. 
+ factor, probably general intelli- Leo J. BRUECKNER 
counted for 63 per cent of the University of Minnesota 


The degree of relationship be- MCcNALLY H J The Readability of Cer- 
ral reading ability and four tain Type Sizes and Forms in Sight- 
res of algebraic ability is shown by Saving Classes. New York: Teachers 
Savin, la I 
hat only three corre - 
) y e of the Cots lations College, Columbia University Contri- 
w .40. There is a high relation- butions to Education, No. 883, 1943 
between ability to answer a verbal Pp. vi + 71 
te at about a problem and ability to a 
ate a symbolic statement on the same Relatively mace 
, The best sinal a on the readability of various type sizes 
af lhe best single estimate of algebra 
Q ene was the test of ability 00 send and forms for children with handicapped 
vernent was OF to rea 
; story pessages. Dr. McKie con vision. The arrangements studied by Mc- 
pel that “el Nally were: 12-point Caslon Bold No. 3 
the ‘lements such 
etw wocebulars linotype in a 24-pica line width with 
ty epts, vocabulary, and ability to under- , 
1 algebraic symbolism a asoni 
No. 3 linotype in a 30-pica line width 
ge ye important factors in the successtu 
(p. 79) “Each kind with 4-point leading; 18-point Caslon 
ng of aige cach KIN ; 
led hat Bold No. 79 monotype 1n a 36-pica line 
ibiect matter demanded a somewha 
Sit » combi = of reading skills.” width and with 6-point leading; 24-point 
ent combuinatio of eading . 
79) Caslon Bold No. 79 monotype in a 40- 
sme wrictl 
study is a valuable contribution to and = point 
typed and mimeographed materials 
 « literature on the teaching of algebra . gi” 
8 sembling the set-up for the 24-point type 
ion ne possible extension of this study , 
Readability was defined as legibility 
have yielded further interesting 4 bil fd 
an visibility in the sense O degree of! 
0 mation. The writer has directed a ter. S fc 
cost to the reacef. ix moaine orms of 
nber of studies in which the Neyman- he G a yer 
: the Gates Speed Oo eading tests were 
se son technique has been ap 
een applied & employed. Seventy-two children from the 
men lar test results for the purpose of New York City Schools were subjects 
ea nining regions of significance which of € blinking 
Speed of reading and rate of Dlinking 
were employed as criteria of readability 
questions as the following might be The d ‘ f 
. ry . ne data were treated by analysis 0 vari- 
1g vered: What is the difference in the 
. . ance 
*d ling ability of good and poor achiev- 
c in algebra n what regions are thes : 
q * Among previous similar printing 
iS rences significant? If we control such studies are those of Luckiesh and Moss in 


rs as mental ability and algebraic 1937, and Tinker and Paterson in 1929 
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No significant differences were found 
in reading rate or blink frequency for 
the various typographical forms. Speed 
scores were apparently affected by test 
for and order of testing. There is some 


evidence to show that larger types are 


The author is of the opinion that the 
criteria, particularly that of eye blink 
frequency, did not measure what differ- 


s actually existed 
Although carefully planned, the study 
1 in inconclusive findings. Among 
t r weaknesses recognized by the 
length of the reading 
1; differ mong observers in 


counting eye blinks; the doubtful \ — 
the eye blink criterion, and the need fo; | 

more sensitive and valid meas 

visual effort. The value of the s 

“Cost to the Reader’, might hav 

enhanced by greater attention to tl 

tors of convergence, delayed fusior 

aniseikonia. The author failed to empha = 


size that a major consideration with 
ally handicapped children is « 
comfort, rather than speed in 
The preference of the subjects t! 
for certain type forms should per 


receive consideration. 
Maurice D. Woo 


University of Minnesota 
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Teachers College, University of 


Research News and Communications 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 


Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


wary of Education—Phi Delta 
voted at the Cincinnati meeting of 
National Council (December, 1937) 
nsor preparation of a comprehen- 
educational dictionary, and at subse- 
intervals provided substantial sup- 
for the project. This initiation of 
ct had been preceded by a period 
liminary work to which a number 
lividuals and organizations contrib- 
especially the American Council on 
ition and the American Educational 
rch Association. 
The Dictionary of Education is under 
ipervision of a committee (appointed 
the Executive Committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa) whose membership consists of: 
Carter Alexander, Columbia University; 
W. W. Charters, Stephens College; 
Paul M. Cook, ex-officio, executive secre- 
Phi Delta Kappa; H. D. Rinsland, 
iversity of Oklahoma, and Army of 
e United States; W. Ray Smittle, 
Wayne University; and Carter V. Good, 
bairman, University of Cincinnati. 


The primary purpose of the project is 
nake available a comprehensive dic- 
iry of professional terms in education 

it will do for educational workers and 
hers what already has been accom- 

shed by technical dictionaries for prac- 
ners in such special fields as medi- 

e, law, engineering, and psychology. 


In clarification of the concepts and ter- 


logy employed in educational writ- 


555 


ing, speaking, and teaching, it is impor- 
tant to remember Mark Twain's statement 
that: “The difference between the right 
word and the nearly right word is the 
difference between lightning and 
lightning bug.” 

The Dictionary is concerned with tech- 
nical and professional terms and concepts 
in the entire area of education. As a 
general policy, it has excluded names ot 
persons, institutions, school systems, or 
ganizations, places, and titles of publica 
tions and journals, except where a 
movement, method, or plan is represented 

Only those foreign educational terms 
most frequently employed in the study of 
comparative education (particularly the 
schools of Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy) are defined. An attempt 
has been made to select from such re 
lated fields as psychology, sociol Ry, al d 
philosophy those terms with significant 
educational connotations 


Another problem of delimitation has 


been encountered in choosing technica! 


terms for definition, especially in schoo! 
subject fields, so as to include only 
words with definite educational and pri 

fessional connotations. Obviously, such 


purely content or subject-matter terms a 


“test-tube” in science, “triangle in 
mathematics, and “voting” in civics aré 
not included 

To validate the list of words cl 
for inclusion in the Dictionary veral 


for | 

per 

OL! 
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teps have been taken: (1) a preliminary 
ister list of some 19,000 terms, based 
m a sampling of educational literature, 
was compiled; (2) specialists who de- 
fined terms in particular areas were asked 
to add appropriate words to the master 
list; (3) reviewing committees which 
evaluated definitions sometimes added 
words for definition; and (4) the pro- 
fessional vocabulary of the Encyclopedia 
f Educational Research (Macmillan, 
1941) was analyzed. The last procedure 
was the most systematic method employed 
discover any possible gaps in the defi- 
nitions formulated. In alternate columns 
of the Encyclopedia the professional 
terms were underlined preliminary to 
compilation into an alphabetical check 
list, for comparison with the definitions 
already in the files. Some 2000 new 
words for definition have resulted from 
this comparison. As another check the 
titles of the articles in the Encyclopedia 
f Modern Education (Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1943) have been analyzed. 
Approximately 20,000 definitions have 
been written by more than 100 coordi- 
natogs or specialists and their numerous 
assistants, and edited by the staff of the 
Dictionary office. In turn, some 100 re- 
viewing committees, for the most part 
representing national professional or- 
ganizations, have evaluated the definitions 
in particular areas. Finally, the editorial 
ofhce has sought to collate all criticisms 
received for a particular definition, al- 
ways referring the final version to the 
author for approval. In many 


instances, several definitions for a par- 


ticular term are listed seriatim to repre- 


sent special usage in different subdivisions 


of education. In these several stages of 


refinement, several thousand workers in 
all have given assistance 


It is hoped that the Dictionary wil! } 


made available during 1944. At this 
the oublisher, McGraw-Hill Book C 


studying the war situation and the avai 


ability of paper in relation to publi 
plans. 


Juvenile Delinquency in War Tir 
The Office of Education has mad 
“pilot’’ study of the present (1943) « 
ditions in the United States regardi 
juvenile delinquency. Of 65 superint 
ents of schools in 29 states, 37 estin 
that juvenile delinquency had greatly 
creased, 15 saw some increase, and 
thought conditions had not changed 
this regard 

Some of the basic reasons given 
this increase are as outlined below 


& 


In 
in 


war-plant areas a great number of fami- 


lies have moved in and not all the 


dren have been enrolled in school. This 


means that some children are free t 


on the streets. These children are a fer 


tile field for all types of delinquency 


i 


5p 


addition, those pupils who do attend 


school are housed in buildings al: 
overcrowded. Facilities for recreation 


extracurricular activities in these school 


4 


are therefore restricted. Also the facili 


ties for participation in community |i 


are inadequate. These conditions make 


for delinquency. In some war-plant ar 
families are housed in trailer camp 


Such camps in themselves are not ¢ 


ducive to wholesome living and in addi 


tion these camps are usualiy far fr 


recreational or other facilities for taking 


care of the leisure hours of youth 


Another reason for difficulty is tl 


large salaries received by adolescent b 


and girls. This money is often spent f 


commercial entertainment and in other 


ways without guidance 
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hool sometimes fails, because of 


shifts which leave pupils so 


rs of free time, and also be- 


wy of the best teachers leave for 
work in the community 


cases 


some 


ent 


f many sailors and sol- 
specially over week 
delinquency among 


war effort itself engenders a 


lepat rom the usually ob 


cies that have 


1 during war time are, in ap 


truanc 


ny, sex offenses, g neral incor 


tering 
t ing and entering, running 


disorderly conduct, drink 
id injury to persons 

What are the schools doing about the 


~The following methods are re- 


by school systems to combat the 


Better check-up on main streets and 


parks for half-day absences. 


More home calls by the school per- 
sonnel and more individual parent 


conferences at school. 

Talks to groups of parents 

Extra drives on attendance. 

Close cooperation with juven ile- 
department authorities to reduce 


truancy. 


Conferences with managers of moving 
picture theaters to check admission 
of children of school age during 


school hours. 
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Visitetion ot housing units 


Conference with bowling-alley pro 


have been ret worku ert 

cates because of their 

The r are pa lo t 
endan ythcer re 


adjusting the curriculur 
school more in keeping with 
of children, and providing better g 
ance in personal relationships 

The complete results of the stucy are 
given in Leaflet No. 8 of the Sc 
Children and the War Series, just issu 


by the U. S, Office of Education 


Minnesota Studies —Research activities 
of the University of Minnesota Committ: 
on Educational Research will be conducted 
on a relatively restricted basis probably 
for the duration of the war. In spite of 
war conditions the committee is carrying 
forward a number of significant investiga- 
tions. A study of faculty load to determine 
the kinds of responsibilities and services 
rendered by university staff members is 
being continued. Results from this in- 
vestigation will aid in planning for post- 
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casul the impact of 
the war on university activities, and iden- 
tify ways in which the university renders 
rvice to the people of the state. A cur- 
ilum study to determine how univer 
ity resources in course offerings and 
lucational experiences may be utilized 
ost effectively during the period of 
ational emergency has been completed 
nd will be analyzed in the light of post- 
war needs and problems. Two other in- 
vestigations extend into the post-war 
period—(1) an analysis of faculty per- 
sonnel in terms of quality, losses, re- 
placements, and trends in recognition by 
salary and rank, and (2) a study of 
history and trends in student enrollment, 
which will form a basis for estimating 
enrollment and determining need for in- 
creases in staff and facilities. 

Personnel investigations include a study 
of student characteristics, survival, and 
placement, and the relation of these fac- 
tors to curriculum and administrative ad- 
justment. An analysis of student housing 
also is underway. The committee is in- 
vestigating the need for general and voca- 
tional education in the post-war period 
Current projects in the college of educa- 
tion include an investigation of the pat- 
terns of abilities, interests, and accom- 
plishments of students in that college and 
a study of the relative effectiveness of 

cational and general homemaking pro- 
grams in Minnesota. 


Philosophy in Liberal Education.—The 
American Philosophical Association has 
received a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a Commission on the 
Function of Philosophy in Liberal Edu- 
cation. The task of the commission is 


to reexamine thoroughly the nature and 


function of philosophy in higher educa- 


tion and in general culture, and t 
ways and means of reorganizing the 
teaching of philosophy in order to ‘ 
the contribution of philosophy to the 
post-war world most effective.” The 
board of officers of the Association ha 
selected for membership on the co: 

sion the following persons: B 

Blanshard, Swarthmore College; C 

Ducasse, Brown University; Max ( 
Otto, University of Wisconsin; Arthu: 


Murphy, University of Illinois, chairn 
and Charles W. Hendel, Yale Universit) 
secretary 

In the terms of the grant, liberal « 
cation is conceived very broadly. It in 
cludes not only education in college and 
university, but also the development of a 
free and reflective life in the community 
at large. Thus the work of the commis 
sion is to inquire into the general f 
tion of philosophy in the life of t 
individual and society. 

The commission can best perform 
extensive and important a task, if it is 
able to marshal to its aid the combined 
wisdom of all concerned. Therefore, it is 
seeking the views of scholars and teach 
ers in philosophy and wishes especially 
to get testimony from the various school 
of thought. A number of meetings are 
planned in different parts of the country 
where not only members of the profes- 
sion, but also others from different walks 
of life, may discuss what philosop! 
means at present to the community 
what it should mean, especially in the 
days to come. Both the needs of the 
plain man and citizen and the demands 
of scholarship are to be considered 
Studies will also be made of the follow 
ing questions: recent trends in prof 
sional philosophy during the past twent 
five years; the philosophy that reaches t 
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public through non-professional 
and literature; the relations of 
phy, science and religion; the 
philosophy in schools of educa- 
content and method of graduate 
n and training in philosophy; 
of philosophy in proposed re- 
tions of the liberal arts curricu- 
he commission will bring together 
all these studies and dis- 
into a report that should yield a 
view of the objectives of philo- 


cal study and teaching today. 


ilts of 


All who are in any way concerned are 
ed to present their views on any of 
questions. The commission will be 
particularly interested in learning about 
of study offered or 

ned, special methods of instruction, 


presently 


ture and extent of collaboration 
n scholars in philosophy and those 
ther disciplines, and ways in which 
sophy is given a practical bearing on 
n affairs. 
address of the Secretary is 327 
f Graduate Studies, Yale Univer- 


tv, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Shorthand Study.—James T. Crawford 
made a study of the frequency of 
f Gregg shorthand prefixes and suf- 
in writing the Horn list of 10,000 

rds, and has included words from 
1ess-dictation samples. The investiga 
was under the direction of D. D 
enberry at the University of Pitts- 

gh. Throughout the study there are 
es showing the number of different 
rds in which each prefix and each 
fix is used. The 
the Delta Pi Epsilon award for 
rch last year. It is published by Okla- 


A. and M. College, Stillwater, with 


investigation was 


gle copies available at 50 cents 


Research.—Pi Lambda 
two awards of $400 


Awards jor 
Theta announces 
each, to be granted on or before Septem- 
ber 15, 1944, for significant research 
studies in education. 

A study may be submitted by any indi- 
vidual whether or not engaged at present 
in educational work, or by any chapter 
or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta 

An unpublished study of any aspect of 
the professional problems of women may 
be submitted. No report 
award shall become the property of Pi 
Lambda Theta, nor shall the Association 
in any way restrict the subsequent publi- 
cation of a study for which an award is 
granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta 
shall have the privilege of inserting an 
introductory statement in the printed 


granted an 


form of any report for which an award 


is made. 

Three copies of the final report of the 
completed study shall be submitted to the 
Committee on Studies and Awards by 
August 1, 1944. Information concerning 
the awards and the form for the final 
report will be furnished upon request. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the 
chairman of the committee, May Seagoe, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Studies of Youth Education.—William 
F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has announced a large research 
project now under way at Teachers Col- 
lege. This project is operating under the 
auspices of the Division of Teachers Col- 
lege Schools and the Institute of School 
Experimentation of Teachers College, of 
which Hollis L. Caswell is director. The 
college has made a substantial appropria- 
tion to carry out this project, which is 


expected to extend over a period of at 


least three years. 
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ik of immediate future 
The finding is committee will b 
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A ond study, under the direction of 


Arthur T. Jersild, is bringing togethe: 
ind evaluating significant investigations in 
he field of child development, which 
hildhood and yout! 
education will need to consider as they 
ileal with maturation as related to learn- 
ng, comprehension, and similar problems. 

A third basic study, under the chair 
manship of Irving Lorge, is concerned 
with evaluation procedures and _ tech 
niques, in order that each step in cur- 
riculum planning and development may 
be subjected to careful scrutiny and the 
results of experimentation correctly and 


adequately appraised 

A Childhood Education Study under a 
committee is concerning itself with the 
fundamental objectives and procedures of 
education of children through the elemen- 
tary grades. Florence B. Stratemeyer is 


chairman of this area of the project 
study group will develop materials o 
content and methods in the vari 
of elementary education and will 
experimental projects in schools of v 
types in metropolitan, urban, and 
areas. 

A Committee on Youth Edu 
der the direction of Hamden L. Forkner, 
is concerned with the development 


practical approach to the problen 
eral education, particularly as they in 


volve the person who does not 


his education on the college level. Spe 
cial attention is being given to curriculun 


organizauion to prepare young pe 

enter upon their work life, their family 
responsibilities, and their duties 
izens. Programs dealing with the ed 
tion of youth beyond the traditional 
school level, including semi-protes 
and technical education as well as 5; 
vocational preparation, will be 
taken. The basic assumption of the y 
education committee is that, if education 
is to be effective, it must be sati 

and attractive to youth. The committee 
is now studying educational practice 
rural and metropolitan areas that s 
to be not only attractive to youth, 
also to be preparing them for a satisfying 
adult life. 

Each of the above study groups has 
its staff special consultants from the 
Teachers College faculty, as well as teach 
ers from the elementary and second 
school. In addition to these staff mem 
bers, national and local groups interested 
in childhood and youth education are 
being invited to the college for confer- 
ences and suggestions regarding the prac- 
tical functioning of education. 
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